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YOUR BREAK-LOAN* OF UP TO 75% ON FLATS 
IN ARAD, TIBERIAS AND NAHARIYA. 


Shikun Ovdim is building apartments for those who like vacations, at \srael’s pees resorts- Arad, Tiberias and Nahariya. 
Ifyou are “Holiday” people, now is the time to take advantage of this unusual break - 

an opportunity to buy a Rotiday apartment, and incidentally make a good investment. 

Shikun Ovdim is offering a giant loan of 75% 

onthe holiday apartment you choose. =) 

For those with rights... Shikun Ovdim will supplement the ministry 

of Housing mortgage - up to 75% of the cost of the flat, : 

at 6% interest. Other buyers can obtain a NIS 45,000 bank loan at 6%. 

Now is the time - this is your opportunity to invest in a holiday apartment. 

*17 year mortgage, subject to bank approval. 


Details: 
For Tiberias and Nahariya- 
Shikun Ovdim, 43 Rehoy Hehalutz, Haifa, 04-660915. 


for Arad- 
Shikun Ovdim, Mercaz Hanegev, Beersheba, 057-72540 
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Limbassy in Budapest. We 
were a group of nine 
(sraeli journalists whe had 
registered as. participants 
in the Musvow-based 
conference oof the 
International Federation 
of Travel Writers and 
Journalists. The Soviet 
authorities had initintly 
given the green light to 
only three representatives 
from I[sraet, but with a lit- 
tle pressure and artful 
dedging, the number had 
been increased to nine. 
However, unlike partici- 
Pants” from other 
countries, the Israelis 
were not permitted to 
bring their spouses. 

Hungarian colleagues 
had been intervening on 
behalf of the Israclis, and 
on that basis, it was 
decided that Budapest 
was a better place than 

Vienna for making the 

visa applications. ' 

Our escort to the Suviet 

Embassy was a Hungarian 

Juurnalist Jsivan 

Bermunn, who works 

closely with the Russians. 

li was probably not 

coincidental that he also 

happens to be Jewish and 
speaks a smattering of 

Hebrew. “Yehiye 

beseder’’ he assured ‘us 

repeutedly, But we were 
dubiols. We all 
remembered how some of 
the Isracli jurists who 
were delegutes tn an 
international law 
conference in the USSR some 

months earlier, had been denied a 

visa in the Inst moment. We were 

convinced that we too wouid be left 
standing at the gate. 

But things went surprisingly 
smoothly, and within an hour and ἃ 
half of having filled in our 
application forms, we were each 
personally granted n visa by a Soviet 
consular official. 

_ The waiting room was filled with 
literature about the Soviet Union. 
We grabbed all the English booklets 
and brochures we could find and 
headed off to the Aeroflot office to 
purchase our tickets. Here too there 
was ample literature, much of it 
beautifully illustrated. 

_After that, it became increasingly 
difficult 10 get hold of teading 
material. The plane on which we 
travelled to Moscow had a vei 
limited supply of the Englis 
language version of Moscow News 
and even fewer copies of the English 
edition of the Sovier Airlines 
magazine. 

The plane was crowded to 
capacity, and we were all somewhat 
astonished that we were not given 
any emergency drill. If they had life 
jackets under the seats, we certainly 
didn’t know about them. Later on 
we discovered that this was not an 
isolated omission. There were no 
instructions about oxygen masks or 
life jackets on the flights from 
Moscow to Kiev, nor Kiev to 
Leningrad, nor Leningrad to 
Moscow, nor Moscow to Belgrade, 
Fortunately, the only thing that 
Went amiss was our luggage, 
Hecessitating a two-hour wait at 
Kiev airport, But that was the least 

of doo troubles. 

he worst problem was language. 

While the tour guides had Ted 

command of 19th-century English, 

hotel staff were, with few 
exceptions, monolingual, This was 
bad enough in face-to-face 


confrontations where with the help Shabbat 


GREER FAY CASHMAN 


of close range objects one could 
make oneself understood. But it was 
horrendous when trying to make an 
international phone call. The 
switchboard operators had been 
primed to say in several languages 
that there was a four or six hour 
delay on the call — but that Was more 
or less the limit of their foreign 
vocabulary. The only response one 
got when trying to discover the 
cause of the delay was “‘you wait in 
your room.” 

Given the nature of thé 
conference, we had expected some 
sort of press centre from which we 
could file our stories, but the press 
centre was merely a distribution 
point for Soviet information. There 
were no press facilities as such. 


OUR INITIAL accommodation 
was the Intourist Hotel, a hop, skip 
and a jump away from the Kremlin, 
We were issued with pass cards 
without which we could not get into 
the hotel building. This was for 
security purposes, we were told. 
Indeed there were a lot of riff-raff 


hanging around outside the hotel, 
but there were other people with 
itchy fingers who were working 
inside. A carton of American 
cigarettes mysteriously disappeared 
from my suitcase. When I reported 
the theft to the hotel receptionist, 
her first reaction was one of 
incredulity. She called a security 
officer who wanted me to make an 
official complaint to the police. It 
was too much trouble, ‘The hotel 
was unwilling to check out who it 
was who had cleaned my room. She 
would have been the most likely 
culprit. 

Each floor has its own chamber 
maid who is responsible for wake-up 
calls and who provides light 
refreshments. from a pantry down 
the hall. She also gets through to 
balla telephone operators 

en hotel guests are at 
bei tethers at the end of 

Some hotels, she is also th 
keeper of the keys. She exchanges Η 
key for a pass catd to Guests on their 
pelle and Li the key in return 
RES Card from i 
way ou guests on their 
though the Intourist is one 
Moscow's better hotels, it is ποίην 
to write home about. The Quest 
rooms aré small and dingy. The 


bathroom is outmoded -- without so 
much as a shower curtain. and 
guests don't get the little perks 
dished Out by hotels in capitalist 
countries: no shower cap, πὸ 
shampoo, ne bubble bath, no 
tissues... just a tiny piece of soap 
with an unpleasant odour and 
skimpy towels which reck of fish. 

At the more luxuriqus Cosmos 
hotel to which we later transferred, 
there was shampoo and the towels 
were large and thick, but the fish 
smell was ever-present. 

We had landed in Moscow just 
ae Earl and thus had no 

pportunity to go sight-seeing. We 
barely had a half hour after ducking 
into the hotel, to Bet ready for a 
Tevue-type concert in the fabulous 
Kremlin concert hall in the Kremlin 
Palace of Congresses, 

This same hall is seen on 
television world-wide whenever 
there is a significant political 
assembly in Moscow. It -seats 
théusands of people, and at 
intermission they all take the 
escalator to the top of the building 

- where attractive buffets are set out 
with open sandwiches, pastries and- 
Ice creams all of which are very 
reasonably priced by Western 


Standards... especial: 
and the cae See 


changing of th 
tomb A Υ 


destinies, Ma 
tributes. [t 


64 years. 


- 
: ἘΠΕ has a magnetic pull. 


t rine and a showcase for 
major national events, it is rarely 


* (Bar-DavidsCamers Press) 


far more compelling about it by 
night than by day. 

[Cis alsa: conveniently close to the 
state owned Gum department store 
made up of some 2,500) small shops 
united imder an arched glass roof. 


IT IS EASY to get lest in Moscow. 
All the street signs and those in the 
stations in the cavernous Metro are 
in Cyrillic, ΠῚ you don’t know the 
alphabet, you've virtually no way of 
knowing where you are. ᾿ 

When 1 went to see resident 
Isracli journalist Leon Zahavi, Thad 
to telephone him from every station 
where 1 changed trains to make sure 
that ] was still on the right track. On 
hearing the description of my 
surroundings and the letters on the 
station signboard, Zahavi told me 
what to do next. 

Zahavi, who represents the 
Communist weekly, Zu Hadereck, 
has been based in Moscow since 
1983. 

For five years he was the = 
Israeli resident in the Soviet capite!. 
Tt was not a pleasant feeling. The 
local grocer, greengrocer and baker 
as well as all his neighbours knew 
that he was Israeli and whenevel 
Israel was depicted on Russian he 
vision as an aggressor against | 
Arabs, the people with whom 
Zahavi was in day-to-day contac 
had negative things to say ers 
Israeli imperialism. It was as ! ᾿ 
was personally to blame. It ee 
difficult, unenviable position for : 
representative of the Isra 
Communist Party. 

Much of his time was taken ie 
with trying to convince the Sov 
public that not everyone in Isat. 
was a Kahanist and that there at 
several movements opposed pe 
is happening in the West Bank. 

His task was made easier δ ἐπ 
MK Tewfik Toubi published ἃ 
article to this effect in Pravda 83 
MK Meir ‘Witner. 


has an excellent command of 
Russian, has written extensively in 
the Soviet press on the “other” Israel. 

His two-room apartment, not far 
from the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
overlooks the Moscow River. From 
these headquarters, Zahavi often 
comments un Soviet affairs for Gilei 
Zahal and Kol Yisrael 
telephones are selon lent, and 
our conversation s literally 
punctuated by die ring of ane"phone 
or the other. 

In addition to his work as a 
journalist, Zahavi is alse 
responsible for the welfare of some 
160 communist students, most of 
them Arabs who have come from 
Israel to study medicine, 
architecture, dentistry and law. He 
acts 85 mentor and sces to it that 
their grades are up to scratch. 

Zahavi took up his post in 
Moscow two years prior to the 
glasnost phenomenon. “I saw 
changes before my eyes,” he 
recalled, “I felt it in every fibre of 
my being.” 

In 1983, before the nascence in 
the USSR of freedom of expression, 
Zahavi did not have to strain himself 
to keep pace with events published 
in the Soviet press. “I could read 
Pravda and nothing else,’ he 
remarked. “Today,” he observed 
ruefully as he surveyed the piles of 
Russian-language publications on 
the couch in his study, “I have to 
read all the papers if I want to know 
what is happening here.” 

Harking back to 1983 he 
remembers it as a time when 
everyone spoke with one voice. 
“Today you will have 15 opinions 
from 10 people who will conduct a 
lively debate in the street or in the 
columns of the press. People get 
everything off their chests right out 
in public and not just in the privacy 
of their homes. They'll talk to you 
anywhere about anything.” 


ON THE political level the Central 
Committee of the Communist Parly 
no longer interferes in local affairs. 
Up till 1985, no resolutions could be 
taken locally without referring them 
first to the Central Committee. “In 
Viadivestok.” noted Zahavi, “they 
waited for the word from Moscow.” 
Today, except for matters of party 
policy and ideology, they make their 
own decisions. 

Workers used to have little pride 
in their place of work or in their 
achievements. This, commented 
Zahavi, was because they had no say 
in the running of the plant. All their 
directors were appointed. Now they 
are elected By the workers 
themselves and this power to elect 
boosts the workers’ sense of self- 
esteem. The elections system has 
been in effect since 1985. 

Also contributing to the workers’ 
sense of self-worth is the growth of 
py dish which are sprouting in 
all fields and are providing means of 
higher income. 

havi was excited by current 
events in the USSR. A new society 
is being born, he said. Like all 
births, this one is accompanied by 
pain and muscular contractions 
which convulse the whole body. 
“But the results are beautiful, just 
like a new born baby, whose facial 
features are not yet determinate 
because his skin is still wrinkled.” 

Zahavi believes that Mikhail 
Gorbachev will succeed because he 
1S giving the people what they want. 
“That is the source of his strength. 
The people were fed up with what 
used'to be.”* If Gorbachev did not 
have his finger on the pulse of 
Popular aspirations he wouldn't 
have any clout at all Zahavi 


Ilis two 


“It isn’t_a matter of time, it's a 
matter of procedure, contingent on 
an international peace conference". 

Concurring with his viewpoint, 
Alexander Krukow, a non-Jewish 
Russian researcher at the Saciology 
Institute of the Soviet Academy af 
Sciences observed that there are 
definite indications of πὴ 
improvement in Mescow-Jerusilem 
Positive is 
saab culturat 
he said. “Diplomatic ties 
are mere complex and will take 
longer to effect.” 

We had all embarked on this 
journey to Russia with « sense of 
exploring the unknown. Some of us 
were carrying educational material 
for refuseniks, but we didn’t have 


a 


Israeli journalist Leon 
Zehavi ramembers 1983 
as a time when 
everyone spoke with 
one voice. ‘Today 

[after glasnost] you will 
have 15 opinions from 
10 people who will. 
conduct a lively debate 
in the street or in the 
columns of the press. 
People get everything 
off their chests right 
out in public and not 
just in the privacy of 
their homes. They'll talk 
to you anywhere about 
anything.’ 


many names or phone numbers. We 
didn’t know how much freedom of 
movement we would have or 
whether we would get bogged down 
by the programme of the 
conference. 

My list contained nine names and 
phone numbers. For four of these 
People | had regards front relatives 
and friends in Israel and for a fifth I 
was carrying books, games and 
clothing with which [ had been 
entrusted in Isract. By the time I left 
Russia, [ hal a list of over 30 names. 


THE BEST place to collect names is 
in the Moscow synagogue. Whocver 
isn’t trying to actually get to Isracl 
has family and friends here to whom 
they want to be remembered. 

The younger congregants are 
interested in aliya and ply the Israeli 
visitor with requests to lodge their 
names with the Jewish Agency, the 
Absorption Ministry and any other 
body which might be able to help 
them before and after they come to 
Israe]. Some come from other parts 
of the USSR because they have 
heard that members of the Israel 
consular delegation are in the 
synagogue each Saturday. It is to 
them that they want to talk. They 
can tell whether or not the Israelis 
are attending services even before 
they enter the synagogue. They just 
look down the street to sec if the 
Volvo with the Israeli insignia is 
parked a discreet distance away. 

A handful of the older 
congregants visited Israel in the past 
year, but most are still dreaming 
about such a trip. The men are 
reasonably fluent in Hebrew and 


- Yiddish. The women know some 


Yiddish, but their speech is liberally 
flavoured with Russian. ᾿ 

“Did you bring a Magen David or 
a mezuza?” they asked minutes 
after I sat down in the upstairs 
gallery. When 1 shook my head, 
= almost wept. To be honest, it 
har 


prayer books and Jewish ritual 
objects, Apparently they did not 
bring enough. 

Everyone confirms that life is 
easier for the Jews since Gorbachev 
came to power, but the women 
continue to disguise their prayer 
books by covering them with 
newspapers. They cauy them in 
shopping bags. Old habits die hard. 

[Us a strange synagogue, 
tion between men and 
women is meticulously observed, 
bul no one objects when tourists 
photograph inside the synagogue on 
the Sabbath, and no one thinks 
twice about tuking out a pen to 
scribble a message. 

Many of the congregants have lost 
touch with close blood relatives, and 
the pain of shattered families is 
tangibly acute. The flow of letters 
between siblings, parents and 
grandparents has ceased to be even 
a trickle. The foreign visitor is often 
the fast hope for a septuagenarian or 
an octogenarian to make contact. 

Esther, an octogenarian whose 
brother and grandson live in Israel, 
wept as she spoke of her sense of 
loneliness and abandonment. 
Recently bereaved of her only son, 
she would love to visit Israel to see 
her brother once more - but she 
isn’t sure where he lives or whether 
she would be welcome. She has 
given up all hope of a reunion with 
her grandson. Widowed during the 
Second World War, she spoke of 
how she had denied herself bowls of 
soup so that she would have food for 
her infant grandchild. “And now” 
she sobbed, “he does noi even 
bother to send me a postcard.” 

Valody, who wanted to notify his 
brother in Ashdod that their sister 
had died, did not have an address. 
After taking note of his brother's 
long complicated name I asked 
whether he might not have changed 
it toa shorter Hebrew equivalent. “I 
don't know” replied Valody. “That 
was the name on his papers when he 
left here. I don’t know what he calls 
himself today.” 

Lisa, 86, dreams of being reunited 
with her grandsons who live 
somewhere in Israel. She had the 
address at home und couldn't 
recollect what it was. “They 
wouldn't take immigrants my age” 
she said with resignation. ‘1 cnn't 
even go to visit. it's impossible to 
save the fare on a pension of 65 
roubles a month,” 

Frieda, another elderly woman 
spoke with pride of her nephew 
Michael, who she said plays the first 
violin in the Givatayim orchestra. 
“Remember me to him and to his 
mother Klara” she begged. 

All_were concerned about the 
intifada. “What's the war like in 
Israel?” they asked one after 
another. Assurances that there is no 
war fell on deaf ears. Small wonder. 
The nightly scenes of violence 
‘sh on Soviet television would 
give viewers so far away ample 
cause to think that there is a much 
greater conflict in progress than is 
actually the case. 

The Israel information machine is 
directed towards the West, but with 
the renewal of diplomatic links with 
several Eastern Bloc countries in the 
offing, someone should think 
seriously about boosting Israel's 
image in the various socialist 
republics. Israel is featured almost 
daily in television, radio and 
newspaper reports — and almost 
always in an unfavourable light. 


LIKE JEWS everywhere else in the 
world, Soviet Jewry speaks with 
many voices. There are those who 
would have the visitor believe that 
Jewish culture in the Soviet Union is 
spreading its wings. They may talk 


Jewish Library in Kiev, or the 
Hebrew classes in various parts of 
the country. 

But Roald Zelichonok, the long- 
time Leningrad refuscnik argues 
that anyone who visits the USSR 
and takes back an optimistic report 
about the life and future of Soviet 
Jewry is misrepresenting the 
situation, “Judaism is not merely on 
the decline" he contended. "it’s 
dying and this is something which 
must be recognized.” Sculfing at the 
figures of those studying Hebrew 
and Jewish history and philosophy, 
Zelichonok declared that a few 
hundred in asociety of close to three 
million is tantamount to nil. 

Contrary to claims by various 
Jewish culture activists, Zelichonok 
stated that Hebrew classes, Habad 
programmes and other forms of 
Jewish education and culture are 
Gwindling. Jews are generally not 
interested in identifying with and 
perpetuating Jewish spiritual and 
cultural values he said. 

As for efforts by people in the 
West to secure exit visas for Soviet 
Jews, Zelichonok believes that too 
much energy is being spent on 
behalf of prominent figures such as 
himself and not enough on the 
ordinary Jew in the street. 

Warning that “time is working 
against us” he urged that the U.S. 
administration do more to ease the 
migration process for Soviet Jews. 
Without such intervention, he was 
convinced that what is left of the 
Jewish communities of the USSR 
will disintegrate. “Everyone should 
ask themselves” he said, “if world 
Jewry can afford to lose such a large 
congregation.” 

On the other hand, who can 
guarantee that freedom of migration 
would keep Soviet Jews Jewish? 
Perhaps it would propel them with 
greater speed towards assimilation. 

Some of the Sabbath worshippers 
at the Moscow synagogue were 
inclined to believe that unless Soviet 
Jewish emigrants go to Israel, they 
will lose whatever they have left of 
Jewish identity. Direct flights to 
Israel should have been introduced 
years ago they said. But Michael 
Chilenov, the head of Moscow's 
Jewish Cultura! Association, thinks 
differently. If the plan for direct 
flights comes to fruition, he 
predicted, “a lot of Russian Jews 
will start to demonstrate as scon as 
they reach Lod." While he could 
understand the reasoning behind 
the recommendation for direct 
flights he said, to implement such a 
recommendation would strike a 
severe blow to Israel's image as a 
democracy. Direct flights, in his 
view, would constitute a violation of 
freedom. 

Chilenov was also worried about 
the influence of the religious 
establishment in Israel. He is one of 
many Russian Jews whose religious 
status is halachically questionable. 


In Russia, he can choose whether or - 


not to call himself a Jew. In israel, 
he anticipates being stripped of his 
Jewish identity because his mother 


Arye Gorodecki, head of the USSR 
Hebrew Teachers Association. 


was not Jewish. Nor for that matter 
is his wife. Yet his daughter's 
identity paper list her as being 
Jewish -- and she, like him, is a 
Hebrew teacher. His daughter, who 
recenlly presented him with a 
grandchild, is murried to a Jew but 
altheugh the baby has been 
registered as being Jewish, he isn’t, 
the third generation of people te 
identify as Jews without being sa 
halachically. 


CONCERN OVER religious 
identity and fear with respect to the 
security situation are the two main- 
deterrents to aliya for Soviet Jews, 
Many, irrespective of external 
circumstances, simply prefer to 
remain in Russia. This may come as 
a shock to anyone who has been 
involved with the Soviet Jewry 
cause; but there are indeed Sovict 
Jews who are not intercsted in 
migrating. Neither America nor 
Israel bold any attraction for them 
as a place of domicile, although they 
would like to visit. 

Anna Kravec and _ Sofia 
Vernovskaya, leading members of 
the Vilna Jewish Folk Dance 
Ensemble, had never been outside 
Russia till this year when they were 
permitted to visit Poland within the 
framework of working out an 
agreement for a cultural exchange 
between their group and the State 
Yiddish Theatre of Warsaw. They 
would also like to visit Israel, to 
perform here and to meet up with 
old friends from the Anahnu Kan 
troupe, but they have no desire to 
live anywhere but Vilna. 

For many Jewish visitors to the 
USSR, the reason for coming is 
solely to make contact with Soviet 
Jews. Even in this glasnost era, such 
contacts are made with all the drama 
of a clonk-and-dagger operation. 

Invited by Katya Gorodecki to 
attend a gathering of the Moscow 
Hebrew Teachers Association 
which is beaded by her husband 
Arye, I was told to be on the 
platform of a certain Metro station 
at a particular time. I was to stand at 
the centre of the platform where a 
couple from Britain would also he 
waiting. We would be approached 
by one of Arye's students and taken 
to where the teachers were 
assembling. An Isracli collcugue 
who can read Cyrillic accompanied 
me. 

We set out well before the 
appointed hour, having learned 
earlier in the day that Soviet Jews 
have little patience with the 
mistakes of their co-religionists 
from abroad. I had arranged to meet 
one of the Hebrew teachers in the 
Morning, so that I could attend a 
class in progress. The designated 
station was an hour's journey by 
Metro from my hotel. We had to 
change trains along the way and my 
colleague and I wasted some 15 
minutes negotiating the operation. 

“Surely she'll wait” my colleague 
said as we bolted up the stairs to yet 
another platform. “No she won't” I 
teplied. “She's got a class to teach.” 

“Yes, but she knows we're 
strangers” insisted my colleague. 

Perhaps so -- but she didn’t wait, 
and we had wasted over two hours 
in travelling time to no avail. The 
only consolation was that we 
learned to familiarize ourselves with 
the Metro. 

We were not about to lose out a 
* second time, so we arrived for our 

afternoon rendezvous 20 minutes 
early. We had no idea what any of 
the others looked like, but somehow 
we made the connection. We 
travelled further on by train, thea 
switched to a bus, where we were 
joined by other Hebraists, then we 
walked for some distance. There 
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Os another aceasion, 1 made an 
carly morning appointment with a 
Kiev activist. He agreed to come by 
the hotel ~ but not inside. He would 
be carrying a red book, he said. Just 
(o be on the safe side, since anyone 
could be carrying a red baok, I 
whistled the Hutikva. We found 
each other. 


SOMETIMES the Jewish visitor to 
the USSR forgets that there is more 
ta see than Jews, Those who come 
alone may indeed miss out. But in 

+ the environment of an international 
conference, there are dinners, tours 
and concerts and one gets a broader 
view of what is happening in the 
Soviet Union. 

From the point of view of 
entertainment we were treuted to 
the must glorious examples of 
traditional music and dance, to the 
ballet — we were treated to both the 
Bolshoi and the Kirov ballets in the 
space of a week - and to revues, 
evidence of the increasing American 
influence in the USSR. 

The choreography was based on 
that seen in old Fred Astaire and 
Gene Kelly movies, und the music 
was canned American. Hard rock 
competes heavily with opera on 
radia and television and one of the 
top exponents is Zhanna Aguzarova 
who looks, acts and sounds as if she 
were Si Hi-man’s twin. 

Hard rock is so popular that it 
almost invariably follows nightclub 
and restaurant presentations of 
traditional folk music. It is also used 
as a filler for morning news 
Programmes on television. 

The Russians are insatiably 
curious about America. While we 
were in Leningrad, there was an 
exhibition on fife in the USA. The 
quéues at all hours of the day were 
10 or more deep and stretched for 
nearly a kilometre. 

The USSR brims with contrasts. 
Though shops, markets and 
cashiers’ counters at hotels are 
equipped with adding machines, 
cash registers and in some cases 
computers, these items are largely 
ignored in favour of the abacus 
which is not likely to go out of style 
for some time to come. 

In the streets, the younger men 
and women in particular are well 
dressed, many of them clad in 
Stunning jackets, sweaters and boots 
which cannot be seen, let alone 
purchased in any of the shops. Many 
of the garments are bought from 
tourists. One of the Lsraelis, while 
having her hair styled at a hotel 
beauty salon, was offered more for 
her sweatshirt than she had actually 
paid for it new. The other 
alternative for getting hold of 
fashionable attire is to keep track of 
entertainers and athletes returning 
from abroad. Many come with Ἦν 

uantities of apparel acquired oe 
the express purpose of making a 
profit. 

Less fortunate entrepreneurs who 
are unnble to travel overseas, make 
a quick buck by engaging in black 
market operations. The official rate 
of exchange when we were there 
was 62.50 kopeks to the U.S. dollar. 
The average black market rate was 
four roubles to the dollar, but one of 
our Spanish colleagues negotiated a 
rate as high 88 seven roubles to the 
dollar, Those who don’t have 
roubles hawk souvenirs for foreign 
currency, bul are more successful 
when sey caviar. Jars which retail 
for around $24 in the Berioska hard 
currency shops, are sold for $5 in the 
strect, 

There is nothing furtive about the 


Operation. The caviar dealers are - 


waiting in the airport arrival lounge _ 
lo greet passengers as they get off 
the plane. They also work as hotel 
waiters and make arrangements for 
a caviar ~ hard currency exchange 
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while cleaning the plates off the 
table. 

One can well understand their 
need for money. The average 
monthly salary is only 200 roubles 
and some people have to make do 
on as little as 110 roubles. Yet 
though they do a lively business in 
black market dealings, many who 
are employed in hotels, are too 
proud to accept a tip. 

Unlike the hard currency shops in 
other socialist countries, those in 
Russia have very little to offer, 
Colour film, cassette tapes, tissues, 
tooth picks, tampons, sanitary pads 
and Western publications are 
impossible to buy. Some Berioska 
shops accept both local and foreign 
currency, but most have the gall to 
charge hard currency for locally- 
produced post-cards, matches, 
cigarettes and alcohol. 

Within Russia itself, there is a 
dearth of tourist literature in 
English. The excuse is that so many 
Americans are coming that they buy 
Out everything faster than books and 
pamphlets can be replaced. 

Indeed, in the huge Pribaltisknya 
hotel in Leningrad, there were 
planeloads of Americans coming 
and foing every day. The news 
agent in this hotel actually stocks a 
half-dozen copies of the 
International Herald Tribune, but 
the paper is usually two weeks out of 
date. Still, for those starved for an 
English-language publication, 
better out of date than not at all. 
Sometimes one can get more recent 
issues of British or Indian 
Communist dailies, : 


pay rough: 
$2,000 for a package Meal. thee 
includes Moscow-Viadimir-Suzdal- 
Kiev-Leningrad. In fact, they're not 
reall iting their. money's worth. 
Aside from time lost in transatlantic 


‘crossings, an enormous amount of 


time is wasted in flights between 
Moscow and Kiev and Kiev and 
Leningrad, each of which are onl 
one: hour’s flying-time from eac! 


other. However because foreigners 


need a visa to get from one place to 
the next, they are required to be at 
the airport at least two hours ahead 


The old muhi-domed Orthodox cathedral within the Kremlin walls. 


of departure time, and then they 
have to wait around for an hour or 
more for their luggage. Roads are 
geocrally bad, so though the 
distances from domestic airports to 
hotels may not be all that far, it 
takes upwards of 30 minutes to get 
there. 

Tourism has boomed during the 
glasnost era, so much so that 
according to an Intourist employee, 
“we've forgotten what it is to have 
an off-season.” During this past 
year, there were five million tourists 
of whom two million came from 
Western countries. More would 
come if there was more adequate 
hotel accommodation. So acute is 
the shortage of rooms that tourist 
authorities in some parts of the 
USSR have recruited the services of 
private householders to rent out 
Premises to tourists. 

What the Russians want to show 
to tourists more than anything else 
are churches. A tour of the Kremlin 
is not complete without a visit to a 
complex of churches within the 
fortress. Suzdal is renowned for its 
churck restorations; and in Vladimir 
the ornate grandeur of gilded 
churches stands out in sharp 
contrast to the drabness of the 
‘thousands of woishippers, most of 
them elderly women in babdshka 
scarves, heavy dark, shapeless coats 
and sturdy, unfashionable boots. 

This display of religiosity is yet 
another glasnost outgrowth, as are 
the volume and variety of news 
items now published in the Soviet 
Press. Not everyone is happy about 
the fading censorship. A woman 
who is a frequent cross-coun 


try and 
Overseas traveller told The Past that. 


only since glasnost does she Tealize 
that there are plane and automobile 
accidents in the Soviet Union. 
“When. they never published 
avis about such accidents, I felt 
sate. Now, I’m scared,” . 


Apartments are shabby in 


Comparison to those of average 
wage camers in Israel. Much more 
attention is giveri to the restoration 
and -maintenance Οἵ. palaces and 
churches than to iniproving t 
eneral standard. of living. 


eprivation is. obvious when, ope : Germans’ were unable to enter. 


louks at shoddy furniture and poor 
lighting fixtures in people's homes, 
but in the street, no one appears to 
be dying of cold or hunger. 

In the markets, there is plenty of 
food, and there are no Jong queues 
such as those one secs in foad shops. 
The queues do not necessarily 
signify the lack of any product, but 
simply that one particular product is 
wanted by a lot of pcople. Diversity 
has not taken hold in most places, so 
there is a shop which sells only dairy 
products, and another which sells 
only bread, and another which sells 
only fruit and vegetables, and 
another which sells only sausages. 
Some are self service, but most are 
not. In the smaller establishments 
there are only two or three sales 
personnel and not much floor space 
for customers who spill out onto the 
street often creating the erroneous 
impression that demand exceeds 
supply. 

At the Kiev covered market, 
where prices are fairly high, there 
was excellent and varied produce, 
but no queues — not even at the meat 
counter. All the sales people were 
attired in spotless white coveralls. A 
trio of us wandered in the direction 
of the fruit displays, seeking to buy 
some apples. The vendor asked us 
where we came from and when we 
replied Israel, he pulled aside his 
dust-coat, hoisted his sweater and 
showed us an Israel emblem pinned 
to his shirt. He gave us one of those 


2 knowing looks which signified that 


somewhere along the line we were 
all of the same background, and 
refused despite our protests to take 
any money for the apples. 

Unlike Moscow and Leningrad, 
Kiev is a very modern city. 
Although it does have some 
buildings which are several hundred 
years old, it doesn’t have the heavy 
facades characteristic of Leningrad 
and Moscow, but it does seem to 
have more memorials to its heroes, 
in particular those who rose up 
against the Nazis. The city abounds 
with statues glorifying their 
patriotism and courage. 

The monument in which we were 
Most interested was at Babi Yar 
where more than one hundred 
thousand citizens of Kiev, 60,000 of 
them Jews were shot by the Nazis 
during Iheir 79-day occupation of 
the city between 1941-1943, 

Other than the multi-figured 
symbolic statue standing at the top 
of the stone staircase in what looks 
like an ordinary park, there is 
nothing to signify that there is 
anything g ial about this place. Its 
sloping hills surrounded by neatly 
proned hedges exude tranquility. 
‘There is no visible evidence of the 
monstrous carnage that took place 
here; nothing to tel! the stranger 
Strolling along the grass that he is 
walking on bodies... Babi Yar is a 
cemetery, one of the largest 
common graves in the world. There 
are no headstones, no personal 
epitaphs... just rolling greenery. 


FAR MORE tourists met our eyes 
in Leningrad than in Kiev, not 
surprising considering that 
Leningrad posssesses the famed 
Hermitage Museum, in which more 
than three million items are 
displayed in 400 halls of what used 
‘to be the royal winter Palace. For 
those who vhave not come to see 


significance as the le 
Of the 1917 Revolution, relics of 
which are found all over the city. 
Jn Leningrad, like in Kiev, there 
many monuments to 
commemorate the defeat of the 


German army. During World War: 


I, the city was under slegs for two- 
and-a-half years, during which time 
470,000 le died of hunger —but 


the city did not yield, and the 


Hitler had thought that the conquest 
of Leningrad would be easy, so easy 
in fact that he had arranged to 
celebrate his victory at the city's 
oldest and then most luxurious hotel 
~ the Astoria. The invitations were 
sent out, but the gala reception 
never took place. Today, the 
Astoria is under scaffolding. It is 
being totally reconstructed and will 
be reopened within two years. 

Leningrad is immensely popular 
as a vacation spot among the 
Scandinavians who are coming over 
in tour buses in ever-increasing 
numbers for a few days. 

The only real disappointment was 
Nevsky Prospekt, the city's famed 
four kilometre long main shopping 
area which also contains restaurants 
and cinemas. In the 18th century 
Nevsky Prospekt was bordered by 
the palaces and stately houses of the 
nobility. Today there is little trace of 
the former pomp and splendour. 
Some of the buildings have been 
converted into apartment houses; 
others serve as commercial 
enterprises. Because the buildings 
were originally designed for other 
purposes, it is not always easy to 
Tecognize a shop or a restaurant, 
especially when the entrances are 
not directly from street level. 

Since I do not eat unkosher meat, 
T cannot say much about the cuisine. 
My colleagues found the meat 
dishes to be less than satisfactory, 
but all of us were quite enthusiastic 
about the traditional pancakes, 
potato cakes and cream cheese 
puddings. 

Just as Israelis during a period of 
austerity learned to prepare many 
different dishes from aubergines, so 
the Russians jearned to do a 
hundred and one different things 
with cabbage, which raw, steamed, 
fried and baked features 
prominently in the Russian diet. 


AS FOR THE people: Russians are 
like people everywhere else. Some 
are pleasant; others are a pain in the 
neck. They do not conform to the 
stereotype images created by 
American cartoonists and film- 
makers. Some were extraordinarily 
kind in helping us to find our way 
when we were fost; others couldn't 
care less and merely shrugged at our 
confusion and dismay. 

Those who spoke English or 
German were gratifyingly candid 
and did not shy away from political 
‘or other questions. 

"There were even a few non- 
Jewish Hebrew speakers. , 

When I called Soviet Ἐοτεὶ; 
Ministry spokesman Gennady 
Gerasimov, he referred me to 
Alexander Krasnov, the head of 
Middle East and African Affairs at 
the Novosty Press Agency. When 
Krasnov, who visited Israel four 
years ago as a member of a Soviet 
Peace mittee delegation came 
downstairs to meet me, he was 
accompanied by his assistant Andre 
Chermiekov who addressed me in 
Hebrew. Chermiekov, a journalist 
who wanted to expand his 
communication potential, enrolled 
some years ago at Moscow δ 
omar for spare? gran 

le had ho to study Jap: ν 
but the vebrethel be at the 
Institute decided as they had in 
other cases, that he should learn 
Hebrew. τς 

Observing wryly that he didn't 
have too many opportunities ἐν 
practise, Chermiekov was glad Οἱ 
the opportunity to chat to a visitor 
from Israet. 

Like several other graduates from 
the Hebrew courses at the Institute 
for Oriental Languages. 
Chermiekov was looking forward to 
the day when there would be large 
groups of Israclis in Moscow to 
whom he could talk in their on 


_ language. 
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THE FLASHLIGHIT'S beam swept over the 

ers’ faces and the soldier manning the 
roadblock near Kalkilya could barely conceal 
the smirk on his face. All five passengers were 
wearing helmets. ᾿ 

Ruti Boim of Karnei Shomron later recalled 
how unpleasant il was in those helmets. ** [ felt 
awkward and humiliated. Physically it's un- 

asant too. It's heavy and hot. It's certainly 
hard on the kids.” ὃ ᾿ 

But her three children agreed that wearing 
helmets and being allowed to sit up property is 
better than having to crouch on the car floor 
whenever they pass dangerous places. 

The Boims and other families have bought 
helmets to protect themselves against stone- 
throwers. Settlers have also inserted special 
material into their car tyres to plug -- automati- 
cally - any hole created by a ninja, or a nail- 
contraption Palestinians drop on the roads, 
They now have, among other devices, lami- 
nated windows, two-way radios linking them 


with regional centres so they can call for help 
if they are attacked. Some make sure their car 
doors are unlocked so that they can escape 
quickly if the vehicle is fire-bombed. Women 
drivers will wait at bus-stops for hitchhikers and 
make strenuous efforts to have someone ac- 
company them. Some drivers draw over at 
safe roadsides, waiting for other cars bearing 
yellow licence plate cars so they can form 
convoys. 

It’s all a far cry from Gush Emunim’s salad 
days when thousands of would-be settlers and 
sympathisers marched through Arab villages 
considering the Palestinians little more than 
local colour. 

At that time, Gush Emunim leaders regard- 
ed interviews with the local Arab population 
as another journalistic quirk. They were not 
interested in what those people were saying. 


Joshua Brilliant 


ZVI MOSES, a clinical psychologist residing 
in Karnei Shomron, tacitly confirmed this im- 
Pression when we discussed those days in a 
tecent interview. The settlers’ leadership, to- 
tally pushed the Arab problem out of their 
minds, Moses siid. “Psychologically they 
were stecped in a nureissistic, egocentric, view 
of the Jews’ probleins. 
_ And when outsiders raised the demographic 
issue they retorted with standard) answers: 
“We'll manage, we'll muke many children ... 
we'll beat the Arabs with a high birthrate.” 
There was even a sort of campetiliveness 
Among settler women over who could produce 
more children, he noted. 

The mood began to change after the Moses 
family was fire-bombed near Alfei Menashe 
on April 11, 1987. That attack heralded “a 
Process of awakening” and “the ensuing inti- 

created a shock." 

The shock has hardly affected the sense of 
security inside the settlements. Women push 

carriages in a leisurely manner and allow 
small children to run around unattended. “My 
three-year-ald sen goes to kindergarten on his 
own,” said Rabbi Meir Ha'eitan. He would 
ve been afraid to allow the child ty de so in 
town, he added. 
Meanwhile, the Egged and [yun bus services 
ly miss a beat and fuod supplies arrive 
regularly. Most distributors are wary of driv- 
ing as far as Einav, halfway between Tulkarm 
and Nablus, but grocer Menahem Schwartz 
a daily run to Netanya und returns with 
bread and other supplies. 


ONLY A FEW pcople have left because of 
intifada, However Moses believed more 

ld have gone had they not invested so 
heavily in building homes in the territories. 
€ are not inclined to admit that they 

a mistake in building homes there, ind 


ralllook for reasons to justify their move.” he 


However, the settlers’ numbers have been 
the past year by some 5,000 Israelis 

Who have moved to the territories. This num- 
bao ‘won't change the demographic balance 
ut it indicates a sense of ‘davka’, that people 
Mill come despite the hardships,” said Israel 
ἔπει, the editor of Nekuda, the settlers’ mag- 


For instance, at Etz Ephraim, near Elkana, 
:Nahman P 


“aman Shmajovich was putting the finishing - 
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touches to the house he was building, though 
his settlement had been cut off for hours from 
any other Jewish locality. f 

casas at the door of his posh Ariel home, 
gynecologist Mudi Tamarkin surveyed his 
well-tended garden and seemed to take partic- 
ular pride in the olive tree. “A friend from a 
neighbouring [Arab] village planted it as a 
surprise," he said. 

"μι now people who have made Arab 
friends rarely see them and many settlers feel 
uneasy about having Arabs in their midst. 
“Maybe someone will walk off with a child in a 
sack. There are so few men here during the 
daytime,” a secretary at Karnei Shomron said. 

Some people inhabitating houses on the 
outskirts of settlements ies Pr windows 
closed and insist that their children keep the 
doors locked. Some won't let smaller children 
visit those houses unaccompanied. 


THE intifada's main effect has been on 
ct i mobility. Parents in Karnei Shomron 
will no longer casually tell a child to go to Kfar 
Sava for a haircut. Women in settlements 
lacking ritual baths went to Rabbi Ha’eitan 


The intifada has not 
created a collective 
trauma... only a “positive 
shock.” The settlers 
likened their situation to 
that of a wrestler who 

. sustains a beating and 

then gets up and fights 

even harder. 


with a problem: the Halacha prescribes they 
go to the mikve at night -- but they are afraid. 

Ha’eitan, himself, didn’t quite know what 
to do when his son, Eliezer; turned three. It 
was time for the halaka or first haircut and the 
rabbi wanted to perform the ceremony at Jo- 
seph’s Tomb in Nablus.,"I felt I'd be doing the 
wrong thing taking a three-year-old boy right 
through Nablus, he said. “On the other hand 
it was a mitzva, I'm in my own country and if I 
have to go -- I should!” 

He went, accompanied by his two elder sons 
who took their guns along. But he left his wife 
at home. 

Settlers have cancelled subscription tickets 
to the Cameri and Jerusalem theatres. Fewer 
people go out to see a movie or just to enjoy 
an evening in town. Instead more people 
come to local events and to Talmud, music, 
gym and other classes. Neighbours visit one 
another more frequently. 

Most settlers will no longer go shopping for 
cheaper vegetables in neighbouring Arab vil- 
lages and Harel wouldn't think of goii 
again, into Ramallah to buy a bicycle for his 
son. 


A year from the start of the uprising in the 
territories, ‘Post’ reporters listen to the 


settlers, soldiers and Palestinians 
eR aT 
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5 Tisen, “It's difficult to 
save," a Karnei Shomron resident said. In the 
past she used tu gu to the Central Bus station 
area in Tel Aviv τὸ get clothes and shoes for 
her growing children. That's where the bar- 
gains are, she reckoned. But she decided it 
wasn’t worth the risk. Now she waits for some- 
one to come out to the settlement and orga- 
nize a bazaar. 

At the same time, the settlers have realized 
they can't hem themselves in, and especially 
not their children. In Yakir there were only 
four girls the age of Sara Cohen's teenage 
daughter. So the mother [εἰ the girl go oul for 
the evening “whenever she wanted. She came 
back on the last bus. 1 didn't think [ had the 
right to tell her to stay home because 1 am 
afraid.” 

Children at Einav had no choice but to go to 


school at Shavei Shomron. Daphne Schwartz 


felt her daughter should go to music lessons at 
Kedumim because “she deserves to develop 
like children anywhere else.” But if the school 
bus was more than 10 minutes late, the moth- 
ers would get into a state of tension, 


THE SETTLERS' sense of isolation is some- 
times only too real. During the first few 
months of the intifada, the army sometimes 
needed five hours to clear roadblocks the Pal- 


.estinians had erected along the narrow, wind- 
ing road passing through Masha. By the time 
soldiers had cieared one end of the road, the 
Palestinians would re-block the other. Some- 
times the rocks were so massive that a tractor 
‘was required to move them. : 
‘The sense of isolation intensified as friends 
and relatives stopped coming. A bar mitava 
boy anxiously awaiting his first aliya at Einav 
found himself -- at the last minute -- packing 
some clothes and leaving for inside the Green 
Line. His parents changed their plans on Fri- 
day afternoon when it became clear that rela- 
tives were not prepared to risk travelling to 
Binav. Another family sent out printed invita- 
tions to their bar mitzva party in Psagot, near 
Ramallah, but added in bold type that an army 
éscort would be provided. 
“Please,” Daphne Schwartz asked as [ took 
my leave, ‘write that they should love us, and 
come to us. It makes such a difference." 


SOME OF THE parents’ tension surfaces in 
childrens’ behaviour. Children refuse to sleep 
alone, they insist on knowing where their par- 
ents are going to be and when they'll return. 
There have been instances of children vomit- 
ing after traumatic experiences or refusing to 
leave the house. Their games express “bellig- 
erency and fright," psychologist Miriam Sha- 
pita said. 
However there has been no increase in 
long-term, pathological cases, Shapira 
stressed. Intensive preventive measures have 
been taken involving parents and teachers. 
One such parent, Moshe Gadasi who runs a 
small restaurant at Karnei Shomroa, recalled 
how his eight-year-old son Ray continuously 
talked about stonings. Finally the family con- 
sulted a psychologist and was told to take Ray 
on a trip right through Azoun and Kalkilya. 
Gadasi chose a day the towns were under 
curfew. He took Roy through the main streets 


, Showing the boy how quiet it was. The Arabs 


are at home and the soldiers are all over, he 
pointed out. ς 

“ Yes, daddy,” Roy finally agreed. " But 
now the Arabs have more time to prepare." 

Now the psychological problems are begin- 
ning to emerge among adults, psychologists 
Moses and Shapira said. People complain of 
headaches, fatigue and loss of appetite. A 
woman who had been stoned reported stom- 
ach aches and diarrhea. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Peopte are ube petting closer to ung ancti- 
er, sharing more, “Women hive always 
shared their emotional feelings and now men 
dv se fou, " Shapira noted. 

No wonder. The other night Sara Cohea 
recalled one trip home when she saw # Pales- 
tinian about to throw a petrol-bomb. She real- 
ized there was nothing, absolutely nuthing, 
she could do to stup him. ‘The flaming bottle 
expladed behind the car but Cohen said the 
recollection will last the rest of her life. Since 
then she is constantly on the look-out for fire- 
bombs and gets edgy even in town waiting for 
traffic lights to change. 

The Cohen's have moved to Kochay Ya'ir, 
near Kfar Sava. 


STILL, THE intifada has not created a collec- 
tive trauma, Moses said. It was only a “posi- 
tive shock.” The settlers likened their situa- 
tion to that of a wrestler who sustains a 
beating and then gets up and fights even hard- 
er. 

Some settlers have moved towards the idea 
of political. concessions and even the dovish 
Citizens Rights Movement won several hun- 
dred votes there in the elections. Some simply 
close their minds to what is going on. Four 
fifths of Ginot Shomron's residents never 
show up when loudspeakers report trouble, 
Simon Ouits said. “ They turn over in their 
beds and go back to sleep. Many people used 
to come out, but we always had arguments 
with the army. We couldn't get our point 
across, and so many people got discouraged 
and stopped coming.” 

Others, however, have been constantly crit- 
icizing the army for faiting to provide ade- 
sjuate security. Attorney Shimshon Halpern 

erisively talked about “chocolate soldiers.” 
ih army appeared “nude,” another setticr 
said. 

And some residents have been taking the 
faw into their own hands. Tat Aluf ( res.) 
Haim Granit of Elkana smiled when he re- 
called how the settlers there brought Masha to 
heel. The settlers went on a rampage smashing 
property and “making holes” he recalled. But 
when asked for details Granit checked him- 


eR OEE 


‘A bar mitzva boy 
anxiously awaiting his first 
aliya at Einav found 
himself — at the last minute 
— packing some clothes 
and leaving for inside the 
Green Line. His parents 
changed their plans on 
Friday afternoon when it 
became clear that relatives 
were not prepared to risk 
travelling to Einav.’ 
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self. He wasn’t going to provide any incrimi- 
nating material. As ἃ chief officer of the Mili- 
tary Police several years earlier, he knew 
better than that, ‘ 


“WHAT DO YOU fee! when you stone an 
Arab car," I asked S., a resident of Ginot 
Shomron, who had taken part in such attacks, 

“it releases frustrations,” he reported. “It's 
ulways a new group of guys trying it; though 1 
am sure there ace οἷς or two guys who enjay 
i” : 

S. said he, himself, couldn't take it. “What 
really gets to you, if you're a human being, is 
the fear in the Arabs’ eyes. When you're close 
enough to see the whites of their eyes, you sec 
the tremendous fear.” 

‘Nevertheless one focal mother said she was 
troubled by what has been happening ta her 
17-year-old son, Yuval, as local water pipes 
are damaged, telephone lines are cut and set- 
tlers get stoned. He sces grownups walk 
around armed and stone Arab cars, and he has 
been out there with them stoning Arab cars; 
ΜῈ tell him ποῖ to, that those Arabs are the 

people we've got to live with,” she said. But 
Yuval retorted that the Arabs who threw a 
fire-bomb at her car injuring twohilchhikers 
didn’t show such consideration. 
“Am I supposed to raise a child with vio- 
lence?” she asked. “It’s terrifying.” oO 
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Voices: the soldiers 


Abraham Rabinovich 


ΓΝ THE SMALL Isreeli base inside the Shati 
refugee camp in Gaza, the reinforced squad of 
reserve soldiets formed up in roughly two 
lines as they prepared to move out on patrol. 

‘All right, let's straighten it up," sald Izik, 
the burly first sergeant, in a gruff but not 
unfriendly bark. 

The lines straightened and Izik set off at the 
head of one of the columns past a sentry 
seated comfortably on a chair. The sentry was 
holding a rifle on his lap but he seemed 
Telaxed enough to be sunbathing. 

“The intifnda today is just women and small 
children,” said the company commander as 
his men moved out, “Plastic bullets have 
made the difference, Today, when you raise a 
rifle they run.” 

A year ago, when the intifada broke out, 
Shati_ was a roiling mass of fury. The camp, 
with its 30,000 residents, was αι principal focus 
of the uprising. Now, the two lines of armed 
and helmeted soldiers passed almost 
unobtrusively through a crowded marketplace 
alongside a mosque in the heart of the cimp, 


The Arab women with their white head” 


coverings, the men driving donkey carts, and 
the children flitting through the alleys 
registered the soldiers’ appearance with ἢ 


quick glance but neither moved’ away nor - 


altered the tempo of their activities. 
The battalion commander, Lt. Col. 
Michael, an ex-kibbutznik now an accountant 


in Tel Aviv, had joined the first leg of the 


patrol. He wanted personally to return the 
okt fre of a man who had been 
hospitatized to the man's family. The man had 
been arrested as a curfew violater and 
apparently was injured in the process. 
¢ house the colonel was looking for faced 
on to the marketplace. As he knocked on the 
ting ach men belli! patrol formed a broad 
acing outwards to prevent surprises, 
Instantly, the hundreds i people h the 
market froze into a tableau, like the costumed 
chorus of a musical as the spotlight shifts to 
the principals stage front. Mast did not face 
directly towards the house and the circle of 
soldiers but stood in half profile, watching the 
scene from out of the corners of their eyes, 
The door was opened by 8 stout woman 
behind whom stood a pretty teenage git] and 
small children. The eyes of the woman and 


‘children showed curiosity but no fear. The 


colonel handed the woman the identity card 
and, after a few words, shook her hand. The 
tableau in the market unfroze — conversations 
and transactions resuming where they had 
stopped. ᾿ 


“THE ARABS are getting tired,” said a 


senior battalion officer. “That's why there are by 


no longer any mass demonstrations. If we get 
10 youths at a street corner, that's a lot. 
Reserve duty here is not hard bu( what is a 
burden is the amount. We're doing 60 days 
this year ~ this is our second tour. 

“The soldiers’ behaviour towards the local 


‘population depends on their. officers. In 
general, reservists are more tolerant. We have 


Practically not fired any Plastic bullets. What 


will happen in the end? ἴ think there will be a 
litical solution. 1 don’t think we have any 
usiness here, The solution wil! come in this 
generation or next and it will probably be what 


the left suggested 20 years ago.” 

The sqen had the comfortable took of a 
reserve unit in which the human chemistry 
between the men was palpable. τ 

“You've got every .political opinion you 
could want right here,” said one of the men, 
nodding at the line of men behind him. “But 
that doesn’t have any effect at all on our 
relations. We've been having the same 
arguments for years. Morale is very good. 

Most had been together since the unit was 
formed 11 years ago. The battalion and 
originally contained a company of hesder 

hiva students. Now, on reserve duly, 

Imets covering both Kippot and bare heads 
under the helmets, the men, mostly in their 
early 30s, have been marching together for the 
past decade. “Our object is to prevent 
disorder," said Izik. “Our patrols don’t have 
any set route or any set time.”. 

ey were a tank unit accustomed [0 
fooking at the world over the business end ofa 
cannon but their armament had been honed 
y a year of intifada into a bristing array © 
specialized weaponry. Izik carried a thick club 
which he periodically slapped into an opea 
palm’ like a Chicago cop announcing his 
Presence on the beat. Some of the men had 
stubby. canisters containing rubber bullets 
fixed to the end of their rifle barrels. Others 
had tear-gas canisters, If these failed to deal 
with a situation, there were riftes that 
contained plastic bullets -- far more 
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Was he prepared to go 
on patrolling Shati for 
the next 20 years to 
enforce that view and to 
have his son do so too? 
‘Yes, and my grandson 
as well. There’s no 


- choice. We'll do it for 200 


years if we have to.' 


intimidating than rubber bullets but less lethal 
than real bullets. If ail else failed, there were 
magazines with real bullets. 

“This is just ‘Acamol'," said a soldier 
moving in Sine through a littered alley, 
referring to the brand-name analgesic. “This 
will cure a headache for a week, a month, but 
it’s not going to salve the problem.” 

His name was Yuval and he had voted for 
the Citizens’ Rights Movement. Directly in 
front of him was Ze'ev, a resident of 
Kedumim in Samaria, who had voted at the 

ite end of the political spectrum, Tehiya. 

“We were having an argument last night 
about what should have been done at the very 

inning of the intifada," said Ze'ev. “Some 
of us said that if they had opened fire on the 
first day and killed, say, 30, we wouldn't have 
reached where we are today with more than 
200 killed and the whole world shouting at us. 
They would have shouted then but it would 
have died down.” 

Yuval spoke of the different approaches to 
deating with disturbances. “tf you see a tyre 
burning, some of the men say ‘let it burn itself 
out’. Others say ‘Let's find the guys who did 
it" 

Ze’ev's own apprauch was clear. “ff a tyre is 


. burning, just toss it into the yard of the nearest 


house. Then you can be sure that at least at 
that place, they won't burn tyres gos The 
owner of the house won't let them. Everyone 
has his own ideas but in the end it's the 
commander who decides.” 


ZE'EV'S SOLUTION to the larger Arab- 
Israeli problem was to fet the Arabs of the 
territories remain, if they so chose, as 
residents, but not with equal rights. “They 
wouldn't have the right to vote. Lf they're not 
willing to accept this, then let them lesve 
here." 

Yuval's solution was for tsmel itself to 
“leave here”, ut least from the Gaza Strip, as 

ickly as possible. Tie was not so sure about 
the West Bunk. 

Taik ordered the two columns Into separate 
alleys. Glimpses through the small windows of 
houses opening onto the alleys showed them 
fo be somewhat more substantial than the 
drab exteriors suggested, but not by much. 

“They don’t seem to care,” said one soldier. 
“Tt would take them just 10 minutes to paint 
the outside of their houses.” 

“The refugee camps near us in Nablus like 

Balata seem to be much better kept," said 
Ze'ev, with what sounded like τι touch of local 
pride. 
As the men emerged onto a broad street, 
they were confronted by an Arabic slogan 
painted on a long wall. No one in the squad 
Could read Arabic but it was a safe,pet that it 
did not read “Vote Likud.” An elderly man, 
the nearest person visible, was ordered to 
Paint it out. He argued in Arabic that he had 
Hot painted the slogan. In the middle of the 
argument, a teenage boy emerged from ἃ 
Nearby store carrying ἃ pail and brush and 
walked to the wall. “Leave him, leave him,” 
shouted a soldier at the man arguing with the 
old Arab. “Someone's doing it.” 

As the squad moved off, a soldier noted that 
Slogan removal was a regular function of these 
Patrols. “The residents know the drill. They 
all have pails of whitewash inside thei doors.” 


AT THE FAR end of the street, schoolgirls 
With white kerchiefs could be seen playing ina 
School yard. At the sight of the soldiers, the 


ἔπε peed playing. “Put your helmets on 
ws,” said Izik to thase who had removed 
em. 
The troops had standing orders to keep 
away from schuo! areas during patrols to avoid 
inevitable stoning. The sergeant turned at 
the first intersection to skirt the school at a 


safe distance. “We wan't give them the 
pleasure,” he said with a smile. “We're not 
permitted to chase them inte the school sc it's 
a lost battle from the start.” 

Now and again, children shouted at the 
soldiers from a distance. When one group 
approached and began throwing stones frum 
beyond effective distance, the soldiers rin 
towards them for about 20 metres and the 
group scattered, “They're i lot faster than we 
are.” said une suldier. Has he developed a 
hatred for the youths pelting him with stones? 
“Hate? Not at all. I've got kids that age at 
home.” 

“When we were here in the spring,” suid 
another man, “there'd be groups of teenagers 
and young men facing us head-on and 
throwing stones at close range. They knew we 
wouldn't fire anything more serious than 
rubber bullets or gas. Now that we've got 
plastic, it's usually only small kids who throw 
stones. They know we won't fire plastic bullets 
at them.“ ; 

A young soldier named Meir pulled a 


‘The Arabs have to 

know that they‘re guests 
here... They may have 
been living here for more 
than 1,000 years, but in 
the historical context, 
they are guests. Those 
who are willing to accept 
this and to live quietly, 
can do so.’ 


—— Ὁ... ι.ττὡοο-.---...-.............-.-. 


slingshot he had found in the camp out of his 
rear pucket and to general merriment lobbed 
a sinall stone towards the youths, now well out 
of range. ‘He's from Pardess Hanna,” called 
out one of the men. “He feels right at hame in 
Shati."” Meir, a metalworker, was from 
Moroccan family but to his regret does not 
know Arabic. “To my mind, we've got to deal 
with the Arabs here a bit tougher,” he said. 
“The first day, our deputy battalion 
commander got a stone in his face.” 

Turning a corner, the squad came on two 
young men sitting on chairs outside a house. 
Izik beckoned one of them to him and asked 
for his identity card. “Do you see that 
writing?” he asked, pointing to a slogan 
painted on the wall of the house. The young 
Arab nodded. “Well, I'll return this (identity 
card) to you as soon as you've painted it out. 

“All right," said the young man. 

Jzik was able to make out numbers at the 
end of the wall message, apparently the date 
of a general strike. When the patrol passed the 
corner [5 minutes later, the sign was 
whitewashed out and Izik returned the card to 
the young man who had resymed his 


conversation with his friend. 

One of the soldiers removed his helmet to 
reveal a green knitted kipa. Fis name was 
Matti and he lived in Gush Katif, the Jewish 
settlement bloc in the Gaza Strip just down 
the coast from Shati. He hal been ἢ student at 
Yeshivat Hakotel in Jerusalem and his 
political ideas were similar ἰὼ Ze‘ev's, his 
fellow Aesdernik from the West Bank. 

“The Arabs have to know that they're 
guests here. [ don’t hate them and I relate to 
Arabs Γ work with as human heings. I invite 
them to my home for caffee. They may have 
been living here for more than 1,000 years, but 
in the historical context, they are guests. 
Those who are willing to accept this and to live 
quietly, can do so, They would get ull the 
respect due them as human beings but they 
could not be fuil citizens with the right to vote 
and to determine national policy. Sure they 
want their own state, but there is no shortage 
of Arab lands. The Land of Israel belongs to 
the People of Israel." 

Was he prepared to go on patrolling Shati 
for the next 20 years to enforce that view and 
to have his son do so toa? “Yes, and my 
grandson as well, There’s no choice. We'll do 
it for 200 years if we have to. Sure, there will 
always be part of the nation that will weaken 
but the part that is spiritually strong will 
shoulder the burden. Individuals. break but 
not the nation, We didn’t break in the 
Inquisition. Not even the Holocaust broke us 
as a people.” What about the moral aspects of 
imposing our will on another people who are 
as human as we and who ow the same 
aspirations? 

“The moral aspect is completely clear. The 
highest morals are divine morals. It was the 
Lord who taught us that the land belongs to 
us.” : 

But only a minority of the nation could fall 
back as easily as he on divine guidance. ἡ 
“True. And that's what the problem is. The 
long-range solution is cducation.” 

_Izik at the head of the column locked back 
with annoyance at the cluster of men that had 
begun to form around Motti, “Look, no 
forums while we're on patrol, OK? Open up 
space in the columns and put your helmets 
on,” 

A man behind Motti felt the need to make a 
point to the visitor who had joined them. 


: Ὁ Whatever differences in opinion we have 


politically, we do our job together and we get 


Ἢ along.” 


“Yeah, didn't you see me let Motti drink 


ὦ from my canteen,” chimed in a left-winger 
™ back in the ranks, 


In the parallel column, Yuval shouted 
“Acamol, It's all Acamol." 


A GROUP OF children at the end of the 
street began shouting “maniact” and other 
epithets in Arabic. “They're blessing our 
mothers," said a soldier. 

“Why should they love us?" asked a tall 
young soldier named Ziv. He was only 23 and 
new to the unit, a kibbutznik. 

“We're spending our time chasing after six- 
year-old kids,"said Ziv. “For nothing. This 
thing is corrupting our morals and our values. 
That's what so sad here.” 

Was it corrupting the men in this unit? 

“Yes,” replied Ziv. After thinking about it 
a moment, he changed his answer. ‘‘Well, not 
so much among us. But among the young 
fellows in the regular army, yes. [ saw what 
the Givati (Brigade) did here. 1 was 
unbelievable.” 

So what was the solution? 

“To pull out of here and let them stew in 
their own juice. Unilaterally, if we have to. 
The West Bank? That's another story.” 


IZIK LED his men up to the roof of a multi- 
story apartment building under construction. 
“Time for a break.” 

Shati seemed almost pastoral from the 
rooftop. Late morning sounds drifted up from 
the streets, Children at play, a creaking 
donkey cart. A sea of flat tin roofs held down 
Hed cinder blocks extended greyly to the vivid 
blue sea in the distance. A skyline of television 
aerials showed where the outside world leaked 
into the crowded hovels even during the 
extended periods of curfew. On the street 
below, 8 well dressed middle-aged man 
wearing a white keffiyeh with black band rode 

ast on a bicycle. Two women strolled 
angorously as if there was nothing weighticr 
on their minds than what to cook for lunch. 

“There are hardly any men in the camp,” 
said a soldier, “They stay in Tel Aviv or 
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wherever they wark so as nut to be caught in 
the curfew. If we have tu go into houses in the 
evening 10 make arrests of τὰ get then do paint 
out slogans, we usually just find women and 
children.” 

A group of young boys in the strect had 
spotted the soldiers on the roof and began 
chanting Sumething. “They're trying ta say 
PLO,” said Izik. “But they can't quite get it. Ht 
comes out BO.” 


HE WAS FROM ARAD, said the first scr- 
peant, a mechanical engineer. Does he think the 
extended, often violent, confrontation with 
the Arab population affects the troops? ‘Nat 
with mature reservists like us. But F think the 
young soldiers are learning norms of behaviour 
that will be a real problem for the country in 
the future.” 

The troops had scattered around the edges 
of the roof, some chatting, some resting. A 
major gripe, voiced by Yuval, was that the 
burden of reserve duty was not being equally 
shared. “I read that only 20 per cent of 
reservists are doing 60 days this year. If more 
people get religious (and deferments), then 
we'll do 70 days next year.” 

Another soldier thought Yuval was 


‘We're spending our 
time chasing after six- 
year-old kids, For 
nothing. This thing is 
corrupting our morals 
and our values. That's 
what so sad here.’ 


overdramatizing. ‘Maybe only 20 per cent did 
60 days but many more may have done 55 
days. Not much of a difference." 

A sergeant who had ted one of the columns 
stood by himself looking out at the camp. He 
seemed un intelligent, self-contained person 
and identified himself as an electrical enginecr 
from Te! Aviv. Earlier, on patrol, he had had 
a brief argument with Izik, apparently over 
the route they should take. “A slight 
difference of opinion,” he had said upon 
returning to his column, “Over strategy.” 

His magazine contained black-tipped 
bullets, Plastic, he confirmed. He had been 
given a special marksman’s course in order to 
qualify since “plastic riflemen” had to be able 
to hit their targets in the legs at 70 metres or 
more. So far he had only fired them in 
training. 

“I believe we've gol to find some way to 
separate the Jews and the Arabs,” he said. " 
There should be either a separate Palestinian 
state or n confederation with Jordan, [ don't 
know which. But there has to be a separation. 

“The intifada has injected a sense of urgency 
which didn’t cxist before. It's true that those 
on the extreme left and right have only dug in 
more strongly in their positions since the 
intifada but [ think there is now more 
flexibility both within the moderate left and 
moderate right. Flexibility in both directions. 
The difference between them is beginning to 
blur. So a national coalition government 
makes sense for them. | think that there has 
even begun to be some doubts ainong some of 
those on the right who advocate continuation 
of the status quo. The point is that there is an 
element of truth in everyone's argument. 
When everyone's right. you've got to 
compromise.” 


IZIK LED the men down from the roof and 
headed for the nearby base. As they 
approached it, the men removed the 


- magazines from their weapons and cleared 


their rifles in a cheerful clatter of bolts. 

“There are people with winter homes and 
summer homes,” said one soldier as he 
headed in for lunch past the sentry. “You can 
say this is our winter home.” 

A winter home inside a Gaza refugee camp 
may not have been on their life agendas when 
they began their reserve careers 4 decade ago, 
especially not one in which they spent two 
months a year, but the men in Izik's squad 
seemed to be living with the situation 
reasonably well as Year One of the Intifada 
drew“to a close. Each man had his own 
preferred vision of the future, and with the 
pace of events of the past year, the future 
could not be far away. : [5] 
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OND MORMING in Eanusry. WF sober. ial 
the Dheate refipes ρα ἀν Betlilehens 
vere astounded to find that die tall femme 
eredied in front of the carp to block stones 
Urewine bet bea tippled avermelt. 
Groups of youths, working under the noses 
al ον patrodling the aimp, inamgted te 
sw through dozens of metal poles balding up 
the mesh fences and thee as it collapsed. 
‘The unprecedented act was fifled with sym- 


the initiative and demolished an Israeli bi 
built around them. 

The toppling of the fence seemed in many 
ways to epitomize the intifada: 4 challenge τὸ 
the army; an assertion of independence; an 
acuvism bora of new communal solidarity and 
conperation, 

A year after erupting as a wave of violent 
protests, the Palestinian uprising has evolved 
inte a state of mind. Et can no longer be 
measured merely by the quantity of miss dlem- 
oustrations and violent riots, or the nuaber af 
casualties, Arabs and Jews, It has gone much 
deeper, and permeates every aspect of Pales- 
tinian life. 

Dheishe, a community of more than 6,000 
wlong the Jerusulem-Hebron highway, is not 
the same phive it was a your ago. A focus of 


warrior 


‘The feeling is that one 
can't go out and havea 
good time in our situation. 
There’s no happiness. The 
mood is that one has to 
remain serious, that it's 
preferable to stay at home 
and read a book about the 
political situation, or 
study,’ 


unres! aad nationalist activism even before the 
uprising, it today mirrors the accelerated pace 
of change in Palestinian society wrought by 
the revolt against Israeli rule. 

The changes have touched the life of Jawa- 
hir Afandi, a 24-year-old health worker in 
Dheishe who typifies the generation of young 
Palestinians who are the reservoir of activists 
leading the uprising -- the people who have 
seized the initiative from the traditional na- 
tionalist leadership in the territaries and 
abroad. 

Jawahir does not organize denanstrations, 
enforce strikes or participate in violent con- 
frontations with troops. Her contribution is 
through community work, motivated by un 
ethos of national service and self-reliance 
which has guided Palestinian attempts at inde- 
pendent communal organization during the 
uprising. 

From noun to five every day, Jawahir oper- 
ates a medical clinic (ucked away aniong alleys 
covered with layer upon layer of nationalist 
graffiti and swabs of colour painted over the 
Slogans on orders uf (he army. 

Adjacent alleys arc plastered with under- 
ground leaflets of the “Bethlehem Area Strike 
Force” and of the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine. As patients trickled into the 
clinic one day last week, the strains of nation- 
alist songs, blaring over a tupe-recorder in a 
nearby house, wafted in through the window. 


THE SMALL, simple dispensary, 501 up by 
camp activists three years ago. is funded by 
the doctors union in the West Bank, and 
functions independently of Israel or Unrwa, 

Activists of PLO factions in Dheishe had 
already before the uprising set up kindergar- 
tens, organized clean-up campaigns, and initi- 
ated activilies at the local youth club, includ- 
ing political lectures and discussions, until it 
was closed down by the authorities, ~ 

The clinic is the centre of Jawahir's life und 
the focus of most of her waking hours. On a 
typical day, she spends the morning buying 
medication and equipment for the clinic, and 
in the afternvon receives a stream of camp 
residents who arrive for treatment of cuts, 
bruises and burns, and medication far ail- 
ments. In the evening, she often remains on- 
call at home. 
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Jawahur Afandi talks to a tot from Dheishe. 
Sticks serve as toy guns. © (Karen Benzian) 


Visiting doctors work voluntarily at the clin- 
ic, including specialists who arrive from neigh- 
bouring hospitals. Patients pay ἃ nominal fee 
for medication, though the elderly and fam- 
ilies of persons kitled, wounded or Imprisoned 
during the uprising are exempt from payment, 
On occasion, the clinic has treated Jocal boys 
and men injured in clashes wilh troops, and it 
has been searched more than once by soldiers. 
looking for stone-throwers. 

Jawahir completed a two-year course in ru- 
rat health work at Bethlehem Uniyersity, and 
is trained to administer basic medical treat- 
ment, such as injections and dressing of 
wounds. She studied public health, and uses 
the clinic to advise young mothers in preven- 
live medicine and care for babies and chil- 
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dren. Booklets on such subjects, published by 
Birzeit University, are available in a waiting 
room. 

Jawahir, who carries out her task with total 
dedication, sees her work as ἃ mission, a 
service to her people al a time of special need. 
“T had the opportunity ance to go and work in 
Saudi Arabia, but I feel that my place is inside 
the camp, helping the people. Especially now, 
during the uprising, I feel that 1 have to be 
here, not abroad, Maybe later, when there is 
some solution, I'll be able to leave and contin- 
ue university studies.” 

Staying in Dheishe has meant facing the 
hardships of the uprising, but also experienc- 
ing the changes in the community over the 
past year. 


Jawahir is no stranger to the violence that - 


has become a fixture of daily life in the camp 
in the past 12 months. In 1982, while in high 
school, she was struck in the head by a bullet 
shot at demonstrators in Bethlehem, 

She recovered and resumed her studies, but 
she continued to suffer from spells of dizzi- 
ness, forgetfulness, inability to concentrate 
and occasional speech difficulties caused by 
the injury. She completed her matriculation 
exams with a relatively low score, but was 
accepted to Bethlehem University, which 
made allowance for her disability. 

Last month, Jawahir’s father and brother 
were arrested at Dheishe. The father is being 
held at the Megiddo prison, the brother at the 
“Ofer” detention centre near Ramallah. 
Sawahir says that the two were arrested as they 
were doing construction work: soldiers or- 
dered them to dismantle a wooden board and 
use it to remove a Palestinian flag, and when 
they objected, they were promptly detained. 
The IDF has accused the two of assaulting, 
soldiers during the incident. 

More than two weeks ago, another brother 
was arrested, but it took the Afandis several 
days before they could ascertain that he wns 
being held at the Dhahiriya jail. Jawahir's 
mother aif that her son was picked up off the 
Street, and the exact circumstances of the inci- 
sa reese Liege : ᾿ 

ince the arrests, Jawahir has spent hours at 
Offices of lawyers, seeking iaformation on her 
relatives and discussing their legal defence. 


She lives in her family’s four-room home 
with her mother, eight of her sisters and a 
brother. . 

Her daily routine, which usually starts with 
some housework in the morning, ends after 
dark, when she visits friends of spends time at 
home with her sisters, sath television oF 
reading psychology books and her favourite 
literature: Russian novels. 


THE ALLEYS of Dheishe, once filled with 
pedestrians in the evening, are now emply 
after dark. Residents prefer staying at home 
to being arrested on the street by suspicious 
soldiers. When young men do go cut al night, 
they make sure {o take along a sister or young 
woman. The girls walk slightly ahead and look 
out for troops, or walk beside the youths, 
serving as a buffer against the soldiers, who 
usually leave women and couples alone. f 
Whatever nightlife existed for the youth 0 
Dheishe before the uprising has now been 
wiped out. Young people, especially eda 
ty students, who would attend an occasiont, 
party or movie in Bethlehem, have stopped all 
such merry-muking. The cinema has closed, 
and the atmosphere has become sombre, Inap- 
propriate for celebrations. ἃ 
“The feeling is that one can’t go out am 
have a good time in our situation,” says jaw 
hir, who last saw a movie in high school. 
“There's no happiness. The mood is that one 
has to remain serious, that it's preferable (Ὁ 
Stay at home and read a book about the politi- 
cal situation, or study.” ‘onalist 
The ascetic spirit is promoted by nationalis 
activists, who frown upon what they conside! 
to be frivolous behaviour at a time of nationa 


Struggle. 4 
The subdued mood is alsa evident in the 
disappearance of marriage ceicbrations pt 
Dheishe. Whereas once a marriage would 
cause for three days of festivities, marriages 
are now performed quietly before a religious 
judge, with no public’ celebration. “Some- 
‘times it's all done so quietly that I don't know 
someone has gotten married until several days 
later,” Jawahir says. ᾿ 
The economic depression caused by the hg 
rising has led to a virtual disappearance of ἢ 
expensive dowries that a prospective groom 
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i local girl at the clinic { top). Women now 
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The more they have 
fought each other, the 
more some Palestinians 
and Israelis have sought to 
understand each other. 
The friction has bred 
tremendous animosity, 
but also a fascination with 
the adversary. The 
attempt by Palestinians to 
shake off Israel’s rule has 
also led to a search for 
ways to influence its 
public opinion, to 
understand its society and 
convey messages in its 
language. 


« 


once had to obtain from his bride's family, 
lnstead of planning elaborate weddings with 
an expensive dowry, couples πον make do 
with a simple ring or modest jewelry for the 
bride-to-be, 

‘The change is all for the better, says Jawa- 
hix, because it has made martinge less expen- 
sive and thus οὐ us a result, nore couples 
ure getting married. More important, she 
says, marriage has become less tradition: 
bound and moge egalitarian, controlled more 
by the couple than by their relatives. “Phe old 
customs ire no longer as strong 05 before, and 
now the mata aid woman alone decide togeth- 
er what they witnt to spend on their marriage; 
they have more leeway to set the terms for 
their life together" : 

Economie hardship bas alsu meant that 
more young women at the camp arc Jeaving 
home ta work, ἃ progess thal began well be- 
fore the uprising. While the traditional place 
of women is in the home, young women leave 
the camp daily for jobs outside the camp, a 
change that has been accepted by their fam- 
ilics as a necessity, Jawahir says. Many young 
women work as teachers or nurses, while oth- 
ers work in Esrael, some of them in factories. 


THOUGH WOMEN may go off to work, and 
to shup in nearby Bethlehem, it is still unac- 
ceptable for them to travel alone to neigh- 
houring Jewish arcas, such as the Jewish side 
of Jerusalem. Jawahir, who is herself eager to 
sec how the other half lives, remembers being 
on Jaffa Road only once or twice, and bas 
never walked the streets of Tel Aviv. Such 
forays by women into the “other side” are stitt 
frowned upon in Dhvishe society, though 
young women in the camp say more changes 
vill come with time. 
crema who wears jeans and sneakers 
while her mother wears 4 traditional dress, 
suys there is already # significant difference 


_ between the values and lifestyle of her penera- 


i id that of her parents. 

ΝΠ uprising. however, has created mo- 
menis when even the older women have cast 
off their traditional roles and asserted ak 
selves. Over the pust year, these women ρει 
be seen demonstrating in the streets, Con ront- 
ing saldiers who have arrested their sons. 
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Women who used te be relegated: to biaek 
rooms five welcomed visite md, throwing 
aside traditional nations of mudesty, have 
proudly exhibited marks ou their budies left 
by soldiers’ clubs and rubher bullets, 

Children have been transfurmed, tao. 
Locked out af schout by inilitiary closures for 
most of the uprising, they have loitered on the 
streets, playing out war-games, but with real 
soldiers. “Boys who used to play football now 
walk uround tatking about soldiers, demon- 
strations, people being arrested,” says Jawa- 
hir. “Sometimes T sec them playing “Demon- 
strators Against the Soldiers." One side throws 
stones at the other. I've treated kiels injured in 
this game. 

“The children have also developed a role 
model: one boy told me that when he grows up 
he will throw stones at the soldiers and go to 
etd He made a gun out of woad, and says 

δ wants a real one someday. 

“There are times when the kids just get 
together and make their own demonstrations, 
imitating the adults, singing nationalist songs. 
Soldiers once used rubber bullets to break up 
such a group.” 

Discipline has also become a problem. The 
boys of Dheishe, especially in their teenage 
years, no longer heed advice by their parents 
to stay out of trouble, go to school and return 
quictly home. Stone-throwing and confronta- 
tions with the army isa real-life adventure not 
easily given up. “Parents of one boy once 
asked me to speak to him and persuade him to 
stay at home after school,” Jawahir recalled, 
“but his response was: Ὁ don't care.’ What 
could E tell him? Thad lost my authority over 
him." 

A young wonian who teaches school in He- 
bron suid that she was powerless to stop her 
pupils once they devided to leave class and 
demonstrate. “We tell them that it's impor- 
tant to study and that they can demonstrate 
after school hours, but once the boys come 
over to the girls and call them out, there's not 
much we can do.” 

Jawahir says she and her colleagues try to 
convince children that they should attend 
classes, because education is an important tool 
of the national cause. “'We tell them they need 
to study, so they can learn how to struggle 
better against the occupation and ensure 
themselves a better future.” 

The “struggle” during the uprising has 
strengthened cooperation and mutual assis- 
tance in Dheishe, according 10 Juwahir. 
Groups of youths collect contributions outside 
the camp for needy families (especially rela- 
tives of the dead, wounded and jailed) and put 
together food packages for them, dropping 
them off at doorsteps overnight. The help is 
given anonymously and discreetly, so as nat to 
disclose the identity of the activists and to 
avoid public embarrassment of the fumilies in 
need. Fuod is sometimes obtained free from 
villages in the area which offer surpluses of 
agricultural goods. 

Other groups of young people take care of 
legal aid for the prisoners, contacting and 
meeting with lawyers. The medical clinic run 
by Jawahir provides autonomous health care, 
contributing to a network of grass-roots ser- 
vices similar to those created in various Pales- 
tinian communities during the uprising. 

“People now feel more strongly united, and 
they've become more conscious of the politi- 
cal situation,” says Jawahir. “Those wha were 
uneducated about such problems, who used to 
just work, eat, and sleep, are now aware of the 
situation and talking about it. It’s become the 
subject of every discussion. People realize that 
our future is at stake," 


THE ASPIRATION for the future, to judge 
from conversations with Jawahir and her 
peers, is an independent state in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, not the dismuntling of 
Israel. Though she wears a pendant in the 
shape of what she calls Palestine, decorated 
with a tiny Palestinian flag, she says she would 
be satisfied with a state in only part of the 
country. 

Jawahir’s family comes from Deir Aban, a 
now-destroyed village near Beit Shemesh. 
Her mother was two years old when her family 
fled the village before the advancing Harel 
brigade, which captured the arca from Egyp- 
tian troops in October 1948, The Afandis’ 
living roam is decorated with a map showing 
the locations of abandoned Palestinian 
villages. : 

But Jawahir's mother doesn’t remember Deir 
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Aban. ΠῚ exists for her in the sturies uf her 
Parents about a simple, easier life, when the 
family had liad, witer and sheep, and lived an 
goud terms with its Jewish neighbours at Har- 
tus, 

For Jawahit, one generation aid an uprising 
Jater, Deir Aban is a loss she does not realisti- 
cully expect to recover, The conflict with [sra- 
el, she says, is is total chsh of mutually exclu- 
sive ideologies and aspirations. “Of course, 
there's always the hope of returning someday 
tu Deir Aban, and] don't know what will be in 
the future, but today we have to build a state, 
to have a flag and the feeling that there's a 
government responsible for you, like in Israel. 
T would be content with a state in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip.” 

The PLO's declaration of independence, 
she says, has not provided her with the feeling 
of independence and national identity she is 
looking for. “No, we're not there yet. When 
things change in reality, then [ will fecl inde- 
pendent, that 1 have citizenship,” 

A year after the eruption of the uprising, 
after undergoing heavy sacriftces and signift- 
cant changes in their socicty, Palestinians in 
the territories are still waiting for something 
better: tangible political achicvements, and 
realism by their leadership that will match 
their own. 

This realism emerged during 1 conversation 
one evening with Jawahir in her clinic. 1 had 
been talking for hours with her as 0 journalist, 
trying ta stay on the sidelines of the conflict 
she was describing. Then she startled me with 
a question that put me in the thick of it, 

“You've served in the army, haven't you?" 
she asked. “Does something happen when 
you put on a uniform that changes your per- 
sonality? The soldiers beat people here, treat 
people roughly. Is it the uniform, or whit?" 

We then proceeded to discuss the human 
make-up of Israel's army, the broad spectrum 
of tonle that serve in it, ancl how their politi- 
cal views and personalities could affect their 
behaviour in the territories. 1 found mysell 
wondcring out-toud what would happen if I 
were to be called by the IDF ta do reserve 
duty in Dheishe, to patrol the alleys near 
Jawahir’s ctinic. 


A year after the eruption 
of the uprising, after 
undergoing heavy 
sacrifices and significant 
changes in their society, 
Palestinians in the 
territories are still waiting 
for something better: 
tangible political 
achievements and realism 
by their leadership that 
will match their own. 


She listened intently, curious, moze than 
anything else, about the society sending its 
soldiers to police her community. This curios- 
ity, it seems, is a paracoxical by-product of the 
bitter year-long conflict in the territories be- 
tween Israelis and Palestinians. 

The more they have foughi cach other, the 
more some Palestinians and Israelis have 
sought to understand each other. The friction 
has bred tremendous animosity, but also a 
fascination with the adversary, The attempt by 
Palestinians to shake off Israel's rule has also 
led to a search for ways to influence its public 
opinion, to understand its society and convey 
messages in its Janguage. 

The shouts by stone-throwing Gaza youths 
in Hebrew, “Rorzim Medina’ (we want a 
state), and the Hebrew graffiti and leaflets 
directed at soldiers in the West Bank are 
telling evidence of this allempt at communica- 
tion. : 

The direct contact with Israel has created a 
significant difference between Palestinians in 
the territories and their leadership abroad. 
The contact led to the uprising, begun inde- 
pendently of the PLO. More importantly, it 
has given birth to a home-grown style of Pales- 
finian pragmatism, which may be the enduring, 
political legacy of the intifada. oO 
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FIFFY YEARS AGO this 
month, a small group of in- 
vestors established a 
wholesale textile business 
in Brussels called The For- 
eign Excellent Trencheoat 
Company. It was so suc- 
cessful at selling winter 
couts that few suspected it 
also provided warm cover 
for the most successful So- 
viet spy ring in Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe. 


EVERY ISRAELI child has heard 
of Hanna Szenes, whose heroism in 
parachuting into Nazi Europe justly 
deserves to be engraved on every 
child's mind. But how many know of 
Suphie Poznanska, the beautiful 
and stubborn spy from Palestine 
who was captured by the SS after 
transmitting German military se- 
erets abroad for two years, und then 


Jon Immanuel 


hanged herself with a stocking after 
months in a Gestapo cell to avoid 
betraying her friends under torture? 

There were many elements in the 
Red Orchestra: West European 
Jews and anti-Nazi non-Jews, Jews 
from Palestine, professional Soviet 
agents including Jews and Ukraini- 
an anti-Semites, respectable busi- 
nessmen, In spy schools, but not 
Israeli schools, the exploits of the 
orchestra are required reading. 

Among the 279 members of the 
Red Orchestra, there were 66 Jews 
of whom the Palestinian Jews were 
the core und organizing force. Some 
purists would argue that they were 
not Zionists, that ney were fighting 
for Stalin. The truth is that the 
fought, conscious of their Jewis! 
heritage, right in the middle of the 
Nazi spider web that had entrapped 
the Jewish people, 

As Gilles Perrault put it in his 
book The Red Orchestra, “When | 
first started my investigations | did 
not consider it vital to record that A 
or B was Jewish. My only reaction 
was a technical one. It seemed to me 
distinctly unwise to combine the al- 
ready formidable risks of being a 
secret agent with those of being a 
member of a hideously persecuted 
minority.” Yet, some Jews did just 
that. Later, he realized that in their 
hatred of the Nazis their Jewishness 
was essential to understanding the 
motivations of many members of the 
Red Orchestra. 

Masterspy Leopold Trepper, the 
Orchestra's conductor, himself said, 
“I became a Communist because I 
was ἢ Jew." Even when in Palestine 
he disputed Moscow's contention 
that the Hebron riots were “8 peas- 
ant uprising.” He considered them 
an old-fashioned pogrom. 

Poznanska, Trepper and his loyal 
assistant Hille] Katz had come to 
Palestine from Poland in the 1920s 
as members of Hashomer Hatzair 
and then established Tchud (Unity), 
a group of young communists. Leo 
Grossvogel, whose family hed a 
Taincont company in Strasbourg, 
came from France and met Trepper 
here. Together with Herman [Ζ- 
butzki, whose brother now lives in 
Kibbutz Hemed and David Kainy, 
who was caught with Poznanska, 
they formed the core of the Red 
Orchestra, 

There were betrayals by some 
who worked with them, mostly pro- 
fessional Soviet NKVD agents, in- 

cluding a Ukrainian called Efremov, 
whose anti-Semitism was exploited 
by the Nazis against the Red Or- 
chestra, but this core group with its 
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of the Red Orchestra -- 


THE JEWISH SPY 
WHO PLAYED OFF 
HITLER AGAINST 
STALIN AND 
STILL SURVIVED 


Trepper the masier ἜΣ holds forth shortly after his second aliya to 
1) Luba today, in her-Kiryat Hayovel apariment with 
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Palestinian connections and its in- 
tense Jewish consciousness did not 
betray. 

For one thing they knew they 
could not save themselves if caught. 
Only the controversial Trepper him- 
self has been suspected, because he 
did save himself, but if he betrayed 
the group, no one suspects that he 
did so for personal motives and the 
only evidence for it comes from Nazi 
sources, 


OLD FIGHTERS and their friends 


worked for Moscow,” said Ya'acov 
Gutfreund, who fought in the Bel- 
gian resistance, but had cluse ties 
with members of the Red Orchestra. 
Or, as a CIA history of the “Rote 
Kapelle™ claims, “In 1942-43 it had 
become the principal component of 
the Soviet military intelligence 
service.” 

The Red Orchestra is still contro- 
versial here. Trepper was virtually 
shunned by government officials un- 
ti) his death, after which his wife 
Luba received on his behalf the 
State Fighter's medal given all Nazi 
resisters by the {ssacli Defence 
Ministry. 


THE STORY BEGINS when 
Trepper and other Ichud members 
were arrested in 1928 and deported 
by the British back to Europe as 
pro-Soviet agitators in 1929. It was 
in Palestine that Trepper discovered 
his talent for anti-British espionage. 
His main crime had been to support 
a Jewish-Arab class struggle, a 
move which was considered a threat 
to the established British policy of 


divide and rule. Back in Europe 
Trepper enrolled in spy schoo}. 
Goebbels said that if your lie is 
Outrageous enough, people will 
eventually believe you. It can also 
qbe said that it will create a self- 
fulfilling prophesy. If there was ever 
=any truth to the preposterous Nazi 
claim that a Jewish-Bolshevik-Capi- 
talist-Marxist-Zionist cabal was out 
to destroy Germany, these few Pal- 
estinian Jews fulfilled it. 
In his autobiography, The Great 
Game, Trepper wrote that after his 
expulsion from Palestine and his 
training in a Soviet school of espio- 
nage, he went to Brussels to study 
languages. There, he was ap- 
proached by Soviet military intelli- 
gence chief Gen. Jan Berzin in 1937 
to head intelligence gathering in Eu- 
rope, shorily after two leading Sovi- 
ΟἹ agents, Isaiah Bir and Alter 
Strom (the latter a former Palestin- 
ian Jew who recommended Trep- 
per), had their covers blown in 
France. Trepper established his cre- 
dentials by digging out a Dutch mole 
in the pre-war Soviet spy network in 


thankful French Communist Party 
which Moscow had accused of har- 
bouring a double-agent. 


Pris Τῆς orders from Stalin were to set 


pathered together among the sway- 
ing Jerusalem pines near Sha’ar Ha- 
gai seven months ago to commemo- 
rate their war against the Germans. 
They could reasonably claim that 
those Jews they were honouring, 
among other heroes of the Red Or- 
chestra, had contributed more to the 
destruction of Nazism than any oth- 
er Jews. But no Israeli officials were 
present. , : 
“None were invited, but the deci- 
sive issue for the government was 
that Leopold Trepper and others 


Βι up a network to spy on the West, but 
~ Berzin, like Trepper himself, was 
more concerned with the Nazi 
threat. Trepper had read Mein 
Kampf and he was convinced Hitler 
had two objectives: to annex the 
Ukraine and to destroy the Jews. 
With Grossvogel, he set up The’ 
Foreign Excellent Trenchcoat Com- 
pany in Brussels in December 1938, 
the month Berzin was shot by Stalin. 
After Munich, after Kristallnacht in 
November, war with Germany, he 
knew, was certain. 
Swiftly, the Trenchcoat Company 
it up genuine business connec- 


tions with precisely those countries 
which within two short years every | 
Spy would give his eye-tooth ta pen-. 


Strate: the Scandinsvian countries, 
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Italy, Germany itself, 
Holland. 

The company did not Surviv 
tong. When the Nuzis occupied 
France and Belgium they seized it 
but they seized it the way the shark 
seizes the bait. The important point 
is that because of their success aS 
businessmen, the directors of the 
Trencheoat Company were Permit- 
ted to establish two import-export 
companies of the kind the Germans 
needed to provide the smooth 
Movement of vital goods and ser- 
vices, especially building materials 
in occupied Europe. ‘ 

Simex (Paris) and Simexco (Brus- 
scls), provided even better cover for 
their less business-oriented, but no 
less businesslike, staff than the 
Trencheoat Company. Leo Grossvo- 
gel, because he looked too Jewish, 
discreetly removed himself from the 
board of directors of Simexco and 
his place was taken by Jules Jaspard, 
a scion of a well-known Belgian 
political family who at first did not 
know its secret purpose. A Soviet 
agent posing as 8 high-living “South 
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American businessman” was also 
appointed to the bourd. His pseud- 
onym was Kent. Trepper became 
Jean Gilbert, clirector. 


SIMEX AND SIMEXCO provid- 
ed their members with the opportu- 
hity to meet with leading Nazis to 
discuss business over lunch and to 
pick up valuable information about 
the German war effort over drinks. 
It ulso provided them with the Ge- 
stapo’s authorization to establish 
telegraph facilities and the Ausweiss 
passes which enabled its officials, 
including Trepper, alias Jean Gil- 
bert, to travel relatively freely 
throughout occupied Europe. 

The company uctually supplied 
materials for the Atlantic Wall, the 
Nazis" coastal defences. They 
learned about the planned invasion 
of Russia from drunken German of- 
ficers who toasted Stalin's imminent 
defeat as well as from observations 
on troop movements away from the 
Atlantic coast. But, admittedly; 
they were not as good as Richar 
Sorge in Japan who transmitted the 
exact date of the impending German 
invasion (June. 22, 1941) three 
weeks before The Red Orchestra 
which forecast the exact date only 
the day before. ἢ 

The Nazis trusted them, especial: 
ly Trepper, an indication either 0 
the naivety of the Nazis or the devi- 
ousness of Trepper. “They are st 
good people. Their work is Leung 
reproach and they're very rage 
us,” wrote Franz Fortner, the 
wehr counter-intelligence liaison 
with the SS Sonderkommando in 
Paris. “Of all the businessmen bert 
they’re the only ones with whom bs 
have any real personal conta 2 
They're always inviting us to ee 
and receptions and I must say they 
treat us royally.” 

-Later, Fortner suspected that the 
treatment was too royal. the 
May 1940 to November 1942. 
most crucial period of the war, ie 
the Nazis were in almost comple 
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control of the European mainland 
the “musicians” of the Red Orches- 
tra tapped out 1,500 coded radio 
messages to Moscow from dozens of 
transmitters in occupied Europe, in- 
cluding Brussels, Paris and Lyons. 


IN BERLIN, a brinch headed by 
Harro Schultze-Boysen, n young 
Air Ministry official, had close fam- 
ily connections with Hermann Goe- 
ring and provided perhaps the most 
important information gathered by 
the Red Orchestra. 

When Hitler and his generals met 
at Rastenberg, East Prussia, in the 
autumn of 1941, Hitler was on the 
point of surpassing the conquests of 
Napoleon and proposed storming 
Moscow. His generals suggested 
that Moscow be surrounded, Their 
plan was accepted, The stenogra- 
pher at the meeting transferred the 
crucial information word for word 
through .transmitters to Moscow. 
The stenographer also warmed that 
the Nazis would attack at Stalingrad 
nine months later, information 
which could be considered more 
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Sophie Poznanska aged about 25. 


ctucial than the forecast of invasion, 
because this time Stalin acted on the 
information he received to prepare 
the Red Army’s counter-attuck and 
had plenty of time to do it. 
Schultze-Boysen was an tnachro- 
nism, the very image of # Teutonic 
Masterpiece; blond, chiseled and 
tamrod straight, who first was moti- 
vated by aristocratic contempt for 
Nazi vulgarity, but later by blind 
hatred when the Nuzis spared him, 
but murdered a Jewish friend for 
pasting up anti-Nazi leaflets in 1933, 
The Nazis, especially Hitler, had an 
incredibly servile attitude toward 
German aristocrats. Indeed, 
Schultze-Boysen's impeccable Ary- 
an pedigree did more than just spare 


him. Blinded by their belief that a. 


pure Aryan would be incapable of 
racial treason untess fooled by Jews, 
the Nazis were persuaded of 
Schultze-Boysen’s show of feigned 
loyalty when he asked to join the 
Air Ministry. 
He uncovered for the orchestra 
an plans for a new tank, The 
Tiger, and a new Messerschmidt 
fighter plane. Within six months the 
Army was producing tanks and 
Planes with specifications which 
topped the German models. 


A SERIES OF BETRAYALS and 
telligence lapses frum Moscow led 
to the arrest of dozens of the orches- 
{π᾿ agents, first among them Poz- 
nanska aod Kamy in Brussels, in 
ber 1941. Three out of four 
Orchestra members were cap- 
tured by mid-1943 und one in two 
Was executed, including Schuitze- 
ysen. Trepper himself was arrest- 
ed while visiting a Paris dentist in 
November 1942. 
After capture by a joint Abwehr- 
‘apo team he played the Funk- 
spiel, the play-back, or as Trepper 
Salled it, the Great Game. It is not 
rt whether the Funkspiel was an 
tiori of the Nazis or of Trep- 
Per. tis clear, though, that to play it 
Hectively,. Trepper had to give the 
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Commemorating the Red Orchestra in the Judean Hills in 
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Leopold as Adam Mikler, and Luba as Anna venture capitalist, 1938, Later 
that year Leo took the name Jean Gilbert. 


Nazis some evidence of his loyalty to 
them. : : 

In what must be the greatest irony 
of World War II, Trepper, a Jew, 
convinced the Nazis that he was a 
loyal Aryan. 

To remain a functioning agent he 
suggested or agreed to collaboration 
with the Nazi Sonderkommando in 
Paris, and the Nazis, anxious to fool 
the Soviets, fas the game. The 
Nazis wanted Trepper to feed false 
information to Moscow, which 
would have been vastly more dam- 
aging to Moscow than an announce- 
ment that its spy ring had been 
cracked. 

But Trepper’s intention was to 
give the Nazis only enough true in- 
formation to prevent them from de- 
stroying the orchestra altogether 
and to convey to Moscow true Infor- 
mation together with the Nazi-doc- 
tored information, while at the same 
time enabling Moscow to distinguish 
between what was important and 
what was not. If he could do that, he 
reasoned, Moscow could send back 
false information about its inten- 
tions and fool the Nazis at their own 


cow, through Trepper, reports that 
would fuel Stalin's strong suspicion 
that the western allies were after a 
separate peace with Germany. For 
instance, the Nazis made Trepper 
send out reports that many German 
soldiers on the Atlantic coast were 
using British-made Sten guns to give 
the impression that Churchill was 
deceiving Stalin. 

The Germans reasoned that if 
Stalin reacted to these reports by 
trying to come to terms with Germa- 
ny, then the allies really would 
strike a deal with Germany, thus 
making Stalin the agent of his own 
nightmare. 


BUT TREPPER WAS JEWISH 
and the Nazis were Nazis. The Ge- 
stapo in Paris, concerned more with 
gathering intelligence than with 
gathering Jews, did not want to be- 
lieve Trepper was Jewish, despite 
his Palestinian passport, discovered 
in Grossvogel's apartment, and de- 
spite his circumcision, because the 
investigators desperately wanted to 
use him asa paces But, they 
could not use a Jew. The question of 
his Jewishness had to be clarified. 


EEA are Pot 


Kommando chief in Paris (which 
gave the Red Orchestra its name,) 
could never have justified to Himm- 
ler, let alone Hitler, using 4 Jew asa 
Nazi agent. Quile rightly, they 
would have said a Jew cannot serve 
the Nazi cause, 

So with typical Nazi absurdity, the 
Gestapo set about proving what it 
wanted to prove. Trepper’s luck was 
that he didn't “look"' Jewish or 
“act” Jewish, which predisposed the 
Nazis to believe he was not Jewish. 
In any case, despile their own pro- 
paganda about Bolshevik-Jewish 
conspiracies, the Nazis were well 
aware of Stalin's anti-Semitism and 
could not believe that the chief of 
Soviet spy operations in Europe was 
a Jew. 

‘When they discovered his Paies- 
tinian passport Gestapo agents felt 
compelled to try and verify Trep- 

r’s family records in his birthplace 
in Novy-Targ in Poland. But they 
found nothing because the Nazis 
had already wiped out all trace of 
the Jewish community’s existence. 
Verdict: Origin unproven. As for 


al, its capitalist acumen, (Simex 
made a handsome profit before it 
wus sold, leading to rumours that 
the Red Orchestra was really a gang 
of wartime profiteers) and its ability 
to blend with high society awed the 
Nazis, who had thought that Saviet 
espionage was conducted mostly 
through shifty-eyed embassy offi- 
cials and sweaty factory workers. 

One evening Trepper's guard 
Willy Berg, described elsewhere as 
“unscrupulous and hard as nits,” 
informed him of Gicring's verdict. 
“On the basis of anthropological cri- 
teria you are not Jewish." Everyone 
was happy because they could now 
get on with the Game. 

From that moment Trepper was 
housed in splendour, and became 
almost friendly with his guards, who 
admired his relaxed manner and his 
apparent professionalism. 

Little ‘is known about what hap- 
pened between this point and his 
escape, except that Trepper did 
manage to smuggle a message to 
Moscow alerting the director to his 
arrest and that Hillel Katz was lurec 


ro 1 


Returning to where he learned his trade, mixing with the crowd in East 
Jerusalem, with son Eddie. 1977. 


the Palestinian passport itself, it 
only showed that Palestine was a 
training ground for Soviet agents. 

There was still the little problem 
of Trepper’s circumcision. But his 
captors also rationalized this away. 
The Nazis reasoned that the Soviets 
tried to make their chief agents ap- 
pear to be Jewish so that the Nazis 
would not be able to “turn them.” 
Therefore Trepper’s insistence that 
he was a Jew was really a Soviet 
ruse, like the Palestinian passport, 
to make the Germans think he was 
Jewish. 

The Nazis were familiar with the 
technique of circumcising spies as 
they routinely circumcised Abwehr 
agents sent to the United States, 
-where most males are circumcised at 
birth. These circumcisions were a 
constant source of embarrassment 
as the Nazi agents were exposed as 
foreigners the moment they were 
caught with their pants down. If 
Trepper's circumcision did not look 
recent, this convinced the Nazis, not 
that he was Jewish, but that the 
Soviet Secret Service had superior 
circumcision techniques. 

indeed, the sophistication of the 


ee The Nazis plan was to send Mos- Karl Giering, the Rote Kappelle Red Orchestra's activities in gener- 
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to his capture, perhaps through 
Trepper himself. Ten months later, 
on September 13, 1943, Trepper, 
then aged 38, disappeared through 
the rear entrance of a large Paris 

harmacy where his Ee Willy 

erg, who had been Ribbentropp's 
bodyguard in Moscow during the 
signing of the Hitler-Stalin pact, had 
asked him to buy a medication for 
his chronic ailments. Berg was now 
an alcoholic depressive because of a 
series of family tragedies. He may 
have been disillusioned with Na- 
zism. There has never been an ade- 
quate explanation of Trepper's es- 


cape. 

Sarah Goldberg in Belgium, pos- 
sibly the last surviving member of 
the Orchestra, wrote in the Flemish- 
language magazine Humo recently, 
“People expressed doubts about the 
unbelievable escape. But in the war 
many more unbelievable things hap- 
pened. I know for certain that Trep- 
per spoke the truth." Goldberg her- 
self, an assistant transmitter to 
Herman Izbutzki in Brussels, was 
caught and sent to Auschwitz. 

To outsiders, it is disconcerting, 
to say the least, that a Jewish-com- 
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MOSITE SAFDIE, who may be the 

must chitrisimitic architect. since 

Frank Loy] Wright, mesmerized a 
‘Turento audience recently at the an- 
nual Jewish Bank Fair as he talked 
about the (riumphs and tribulations 
of building in Israel. 

It's the subject of his ngw hook, 
Jerusalem: The Future of the Past. 
Fie was exhausted becuse he had 
artived directly from Israel via Mu- 
nich. Hut, he grinned after the lee- 
ture, “talking about Jerusalem al- 
ways vets my adrenalin going.” 

He had been in Munich and other 
European cities to study their opera 
houses in preparation for his huge 
new project. He has been chosen 
from a wide fi¢ld of applicants to 
design Toronto's Ballet Opera 
House, ἃ $230 million project to be 
completed early in the next decade. 
His selection followed hard on the 
heels of his wildly successful design 
for Canada’s National Gallery in 
Ottawa, 

Strikingly handsome, « rim of 
thick white hair half-encircling a 
hald pute, with a brown moustache 
and intense brown eyes, he was 
pretty spell-binding in semi-private 
too, When we met in a corner of his 
Toronto hotel. There were waiters 
clanking trays nearby, and visitors 
hailing each other loudly, but Saf- 
dic's concentration on the conversa- 
tion at hand was complete, as it is 
with most things he does. Beneath 
the tense energy which radiates 
from him, there's a relaxation which 
reflects his deep confidence in his 
aims and abilities. 

He's a proud, passionate and 
stubbora man who ching tenaciously 
to his plan for a meeting’ place in 
Jerusalem for Jews and Arabs over 
16 years of controversy and conten- 
tion. The fact that his Mamila pro- 
ject is finally under way proves, he 
says, that “when 1 believe in some- 
thing. I have patience and staying 
power. In a war of attrition, I last for 
a long time, and Mamila was a war 
of attrition.” 

The [sraeli-born architect is a citi- 
zen of both Canada and Israel. He 
has offices in both, but he lives in 
Boston, because 10 years ago Har- 
vard University asked him to head 
the urban design department of 
their Graduate School of Design, 
“and I felt it was an important thing 
to do,” 

Safdie flashed to fame at 25 when 
he designed Habitat, the experi- 
ment in high-density housing which 
he built for Montreal's Expo "67. 
Now, at 50, he can hardly believe it 
happened, 

“When I look back, it's like 2 
fairy tale. [ sce this young man, just 
graduated from McGill University, 
who knew no one, had no. political 
connections, was an immigrant with 
only a few yeurs in Canada, und 
here he’s commissioned to do one of 
the most coniplicated, controversial 
and risky projects in the history of 
architecture, 

“Ἢ happened because some pub- 
lic officials had the courage to ex- 

se their entire careers to the risks 
involved, But when it was happen- 
ing, it seemed perfectly obvious and 
inevitable to me." 

His stubborn streak almost kept it 
from’ happening. “When the gov- 
ernment decided not to build a big 
Habitat, but were only going to give 
me $15 million to build a small one, 
Talmost walked away in disgust," he 
reveals, awed by his youthful 
audacity. 

“OF course I came to my senses 
and did it. But it didn’t mean, as 1 
thought it would, that the next day 
things would be easy and every pro- 

ject { did would have guaranteed 
credibility.” 


THE FAME was enormous, and so 
was the jealousy, For the next 15 
years, Safdie couldn't get a job in 
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ARCHITECT OF HUMANISTIC VALUES — 


Proud, passionate, and 
stubborn, Moshe Safdie has 
clung to his plan fora 
meeting place for Arabs and 
Jews in Jerusalem for 16 
years. Now his Mamila 
project is finally underway 


a τ .ς- 
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Project: ‘his biguest headache, 


Moshe Suafdie (above), and (below) one move in the longstanding Mamilla 
and his biggest satisfaction.’ 


Canada. Instead, he built all over 
the world, in the U.S., Singapore, 
Senegal, Mexico and Australia. 

- Then, in 1967, he was invited to 
participate in the Congress of Archi- 
tects and Engineers in Israel, six 
months after the Six Day War. He 


* leapt at the chance to go home. 


Then he had to make a choice. 

“T could have gone to Israel for a 
visit, and continued practising in 
North America. But I wanted to 
open an Office there. I wanted my 
life in Israel to be more than that of 
a visitor, so clearly there was some- 
thing deep in me tying me to Israel.” 

In a cover story on Safdie last 
spring in Maclean's, Canada's week- 
ly news magazine, Teddy Kollek is 
quoted as saying that Safdie is “ev- 
erywhere a little bit the outsider -- 
and everywhere the insider.” 

Safdie finds that comment “very 
interesting, because I feel complete- 
ly the insider in both Israel and Can- 
ada, and at the same time, I am 
enough out of both places to be 
detached in my observations and 
therefore more critical. When I go 
back to Israel, after a month or so 
away, I see everything afresh. I 
don’t fall into a rut or take things for 
granted or accept them." 

Safdie has been recognized as one 
of the few internationally-known ar- 
chitects with a clear direction in his 
work. The Japanese magazine Pro- 
cess devoted an entire issue to him. 
Other architects argue heatedly 
about him. “I'm not caught up in 
this faddy, fashion world of different 
styling schools. I stayed clear of - 
and criticized ~ Postmodernism," he 
says. 

“It's funny, but young Israeli ar- 
chitects are just discovering Postmo- 
dernism, at a time when the media 
in North America are telling us it's 
all over. 

“Israeli architecture in recent 
years is heavy, nervous and aggres- 
sive, and that troubles me a lot. 
Some of the university buildings on 
Mount Scopus and some of the lead- 
ing residential complexes in the new 
sections of Jerusalem are muscle- 
flexing, fortress-like, forbidding. 

“That's not what we need in Isra- 
el, which is a nervous society, a 
tense society in political turmoil. 
What we need is calmness in our 
buildings, a sense of harmony, adel- 
icacy if their relationship with na- 
ture. T go out of my way to create 
these orca of calmness, harmo- 
ny and contemplation, to counter 
what's happening in society, rather 
than to jump on the bandwagon and 
exaggerate what's happening in 
society. 

“T approach my work from a very 
humanistic point of view. I have a 
passion for and a deep identification 
with the people who will live in and 
experience my buildings. It's not an 
abstract exercise for me, Even in 
public buildings, I'm concerned with 
the social consequences of my 
work.” 

_ Are his ideas catching on? Safdie 
sighs, wishing he were sure. “I'm 
certainly getting the opportunity to 
‘build more, so that must indicate 
something, perhaps a mellowing 
and a greater understanding of what 
I'm trying to do.” He Pauses, a com- 


posite expression of pain, frustra-- 


tion and annoyance s adowing his 
eyes. “But in terms.of my situation 
with my colleagues in-the profes- 
sion, I'm stilt pretty isolated,”. 
But ngs tone Jealousy, resent- 
ment or whatever other feelings aré 
_atoused by the’ sight of an. Israeli 
designing “Canada’s Most revered 


cultural institutions, the commis- 
sions keep coming. Safdie's “Musée 
de la Civilisation” in Quebee City 
was officially opened in October by 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, 
Safdie is enlarging Montreal’s Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and designing 
Ottawa’s new City Hall. And then 
there's Toronto's Ballet Opera House, 

How does he manage all that, 
along with his Israeli and American 
projects? “I'm well-organized and 1 
work hard," he says simply. “I de- 
sign on airplanes, where T spend a 
lot of time. It's a complicated life, 
but I have excellent people who 
have been with me for many years, 
and we're an effective team. And I 
only sleep five hours a night,” he 
adds, grinning at the envy in his 
interlocutor's eyes. ‘That's all I 
need.” 


SAFDIE WAS born in Haifa in 
1938. His parents brought him to 
Montreal when he was 16, and the 
wrench away from Israel was unset- 
tling. “I was upset because I missed 
my friends and my culture." 

His father, a textile merchant, ini- 
tially resisted his sudden desire to 
become an architect. “He's a Se- 
phardi merchant, and he wanted me 
in his business. My mother is from 
England, also of Sephardi back- 
ground, and her family had always 
been business people. I really come 
from a family of long-time 
merchants. 

“But 1 knew I wanted to be an 
architect. I didn't know quite why. I 
didn’t know any architects. [ἃ never 
been in an architect's office, and in 
Israel 1 had never thought of archi- 
tecture, because I was going to settle 
in a kibbutz after serving in Nahal, 
so it wasn't an available option.” 

His parents came around when he 
began stacking up prizes and schol- 
arships. “J was not a good student in 
high school,” he admits. “I was al- 
Wuys this problem kid whose parents 
had to beg the teachers to let me 
back into school after 1 got kicked 
out. So all of a sudden, when 1 was 
getting straight A’s at McGill Uni- 
versity, and every award available, 
my family was dumbfounded and 
figured it was not such a bad thing. 

Intriguingly, Safdie’s two sisters 
and brother are all in the arts, as 
poet, painter and pianist, despite 
the family's business tradition. Saf- 
die’s two older children, from his 
first wife Nina, are both budding 
architects, and retain close ties with 
Isracl. Safdie and his present wife, 
Michal, have two little daughters of 
five and six. 


SAFDIE’S PROJECTS in Israel 
have included the haunting memoni- 
al hall at Yad Vashem dedicated to 
the 1.5 million children murdered by 
the Nazis, as well as the unborn 
enerations lost with them. The He- 
‘brew Union College is almost com- 
pleted, and Safdie is building a Hab- 
itat-like project in Pisgat Ze'ev. He 
has also begun planning a new city, 
Modi‘in, half-way between Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem, not far from Latrun. 
Safdie has refused to build settle- 
ments in Judea and Samaria, though 
he would build clinics or hospitals 
there if asked. “But I have never 
refused to build in the new neigh- 
bourhoods of Jerusalem; they're 
technically beyond the Green Line 


but within the city limits.” 


He has run into political and reli- 
gious obstacles, as well as aesthetic 
considerations of “building the new 
next to the old, reconciling the mod- 
ern world with tradition.” Mamila 
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has given him his biggest headaches 
and now, as it gets underway, his 
t satisfaction. 

“[ stuck by my proposal for 16 
years because I felt it was the abso- 
lute key to the future development 
of the city and its character. The 
Jewish districts were moving west- 
ward away from the downtown core, 
and the Arab business district is sim- 
: ilarly moving away from the Jewish 


areas. The Old City is becoming a- 


separate museum-like enclave 
which is not really ticd to the city. 

“So what we get is a city which the 
politicians say is non-dividable, cov- 
ered with new neighbourhoods 
which make it difficult to draw a 
border. But it is divided in a de facto 
sense. 
“I don’t care about residential 
neighbourhoods being ghettos. But 
when the meeting places of the city, 
the business and entertainment cen- 
tres, get ghettoized, then you've got 
a divided city. 

“Before the intifada, a lot of Ar- 
abs si d in downtown Jerusa- 
lem, a lot of Jews used the 


ΕἼ facilities of the Arab business dis- 


trict. But now that has stopped, I 
live in the Jewish Quarter of the Old 
City, and when I go to the market or 
to my office on Mamila Street, [ 
hardly meet any Israelis, So the inti- 
fada has proved the necessity and 
urgency of Mamila.” 

Isn't it too late now? Absolutely 
ὁ Says Safdie. “I think the inti- 
fada is a transitional period. There 
will certainly he some form of ac- 
commodation with the Palestinians. 
And the fact is that the British firm, 
Ladbroke, one of the major devel- 
opers in the world, agrees. They 
have decided to build Mamila be- 
cause they see it as a good deal. 
They wouldn't do it otherwise." 


IN THE PAST, Safdie drew up vari- 

ous plans to resettle Palestinian ref- 

ook & young man working in 

cae phia for a year after gradua- 

tion, he developed a series of 

s for a model city in Giza, 

Epvet, “a kind of fantasy idea, 

ich scemed plausible at the time, 

to build a new city for the Palestin- 
fang next to the pyrumids. 

“But a more serious Project wus 
one I worked on for same months 
after I started working in Isracl. | 
Proposed building a series of devel- 
: opment towns for the Palestinians 

on the West Bank. Baron Edmund 
Rothschild was very interested. 

But Eshkol vetoed it because he said 

j nothing shoutd be done in a unilat- 
: eral way by the Israelis to deal with 
[ the Palestinian refugees before 
t was a full peace treaty. I think 
| t was dumb and short-sighted.” 
1 Safdie is convinced that his Israeli 


ἢ pesitage is whut has made him the 
ε man he is and the architect of hu- 
Manistic values. “I don't spend 

time analysing myself,” he 


murdered by the Nazis. 


spd sedauiae Shes 


Sofdie’s haunting memorial hull at Yad Vashem dedicated to the 1.5 million 


shrugs. “I don't even think that's 
healthy. But my social values proba- 
bly have to do with the very unique 
Period in which E grew up in Israel. 

“There was the collective move- 
ment, and the sense of sacrifice for 
the community. That has left its 
mark on me, Maybe if 'd been born 
20 years later, | might be a spoiled 
brat, a materialistic young man out 
to seek his fortune, because society 
has become much more 
materialistic, 

“I know that material gain has 
never motivated my work. I kept my 
office smaller so I could control the 
work. If I had treated it Strictly as a 
business, I suppose I would be very 
wealthy. But if you have certain val- 
ues and believe in them passionate- 
ly, that’s not a factor. 

“I'm not the unrecognized artist 
who hasn't enough money to buy 
paint or bread,” he adds hastily τό 
dispel any hint of Sanctimonious sac- 
rifice. “T live very comfortably. But 
I have never, to my conscious 
knowledge, sacrificed a fundamen- 
tal value for expediency in terms of 
my. career." 

Why has the concept of Habitat 
not spread far and wide? Elements 
of it appeared in the Coldstream 
project in Baltimore and in Singa- 
pore. The projected Puerto Rican 
Habitat was scuttled when the de- 
veloper went broke. 

“Habitat,” notes Safdie, “was a 
leap forward in saying you didn't 
have to build boxy apartments with- 
out outdoor space. It challenged the 
whole system of urban environ- 
ment. But since then, all over the 
world, land and money have be- 
come more expensive, and there has 
been an enormous deterioration in 
the quality of urban living. 

“Cities are crowded and congest- 
ed. There are more and more of 
these horrible apartment buildings 
and endless office buildings which 
are not terrific places to be. But 
they're cheaper, convenient and 
simple to build, and the public ac- 
cepts them because expectations are 
so low."" 

And the future? “If you're an op- 
timist, you feel people will demand 
more and we'll get control of the 
environment. If you're a pessimist, 
you think the current trend will con- 
tinue and Big Brother will wait 
uround the corner, watching us in all 
these cell blocks. 

“T'm an optimist. 1 couldn't func- 
tlon as an architect if { wasn't.” 

As for Jerusalem, he ends his new 
book with a quip reflecting his vari- 
ous battles with religious and politi- 
cal groups: “Tradition bas it that 
when the Messiah comes, the Third 
Temple will be built. Luckily, it is 
supposed to come down from Heav- 
en already designed. No doubt the 
Lord has been observing the diffi- 
culty of getting architectural plans 
approved in Jerusalem.” Oo 


from right. 


THE JEWISH SPY 


(Continued from page 13) 


munist spy was able to become al- 
most friendly with hard-core Nazi 
butchers, and survive. It offends 
good taste. But to his wife Luba, the 
situation was different. “Even in the 
Gestapo, there were good:people,” 
she says. 

Sarah Gutfreund of Jerusalem, 
who, as a Belgian partisan, was cap- 
tured and sent to Auschwitz, was, 
like Sarah Goldberg, placed with 
Political prisoners. “Jewish political 
prisoners were treated more like po- 
litical prisoners than like Jews.” 
This seems to confirm the view of 
people ranging from political phitos- 
opher Hanna Arendt to many ex- 
Nazis who have written that Nazi 
Germany was never the efficient to- 
talitarian regime it has been made 
out to be and that without a degree 
of Jewish cooperation, the Holo- 
caust would not have taken on the 
scale it did. 

Trepper, some said, seemed to 
pass through the shadow of the Nazi 
valley of death too easily, while so 
many of his colleagues -- Katz, 
Grossvogel, Poznanski,, Izbutzki 
and others— were hanged, beheaded 
or committed suicide. The French, 
especially, have some reason to feel 
uncomfortable with contentions that 
it was possible to manipulate or re- 
sist the Nazis, considering the ease 
with which the Nazis found French 
collaborators. 

In France Trepper was accused of 
betraying colleagues, especially 
Katz and Grossvogel, to “prove” to 
the Gestapo that he had indeed 
tumed traitor. He brought and won 
a libel action against one accuser, 
the French Police Chief Jean Roch- 
et, and the accusation was laid to 
rest, Eventually, the Soviets who at 
first sus] ἃ him, not only par- 
doned him, but completely exoner- 
ated him. ᾿ 

After his escape, Trepper tried to 
continue the “Great Game.” He 
phoned the Gestapo and informed 
them that he had been approached 
by Russian agents who, assuming he 
was free, asked him to come with 
them. In order to avoid revealing 
the Nazi deception of the Russians, 
he felt obliged to go along with 
them, he said. In other words he had 
to escape from the Nazis to remain 
loyal to the Nazis. ii i applied 
Nazi logic against the Germans and 
won. . : 


{Dan Landau) 


The Ichud group in Tel Aviv 1925; Stancling 
Next to him is probably Sophie Poznanska. 
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BRILLIANT AGAINST the Ger- 
mans, Trepper was helpless against 
Stalin's paranoia. Any Soviet agent 
who spent more than 10 seconds in 
the hands of the Gestapo and sur- 
vived was considered a traitor. On 
his arrival in Moscow in January 
1945 toa So pean welcome, the 
NKVD locked him up in the dread- 
ed Lubianka in Moscow, then sent 
him to the chillier Lefortovo prison. 

Trepper stayed there in the com- 
pany of generals when one day in 
March 1953 he heard the sound of a 
cannon-fire salute, but no cheering, 
and deduced that Stalin was dead. 
After being upbraided for “suz- 
rounding yourself with traitors — all 
of them Jews” he was rehabilitated 
and in 1955 rejoined hia wife Luba 
after a ro lit of 15 years. The 
only article of clothing still service- 
able after his 10 years in Lubianka 
and Lefortovo was his overcoat, 
purchased, perhaps, from The For. 


eign Excellent Trenchcoat 
Company. 
ESR ET RPE ETD 


‘Life seemed to mea 
dangerous exercise 
in equilibrium,’ 
Trepper wrote. The 
motto has the ring 
of truth, 


Le τυτοιαπιαγημδιαιυυτριδσρέσρνησαι, 


At this time Trepper was not 

lanning on coming to Israel. 

ough promised a limousine and 
an apartment in downtown Mos- 
cow, he preferred to return to War- 
saw, where he became president of 
the social and cultural association of 
Polish Jews. When he had left Po- 
land in the 1920s there had’ been 
3,000,000 Jews. Now there were 
30,000. 

Poland, like Russia, defied logit. 
When the Six-Day Wer broke out 
the pathetic survivors became the 
bute of another round of vicious 
anti-Semitic abuse. Now they were 
called Zionists by their fellow 
communists. 5 

“Jean Gilbert,"-leader of the Red 
Urchestra, was a mythical figure, 
lionised in print for his patriotic ex- 
ploits during the’ war. The Polish 
press asked, “‘Where is he now?" 


-Indeed, he was busy trying to leave 


Poland for Israel with the help of 

influential friends in the West. 
Trepper died in 1982 in Jerusa- 

lem, nine years after winning a six- 


rossvogel fur right. Seated: Katz 3rd 


year battle to jeave Poland and es- 
tablish for posterity the very 
considerable Jewish involvement in 
the Red Orchestra, 


The ceremony at the Jerusalem 
Forest memorial attended by Luba, 
Chaike Grossman, the old partisan 
fighter and Mapamnik, and several 
hundred friends, mainly from 
France and Belgium, ca years 
of seeking official recognition. Al- 
exander Poznanski, director of Ker- 
en Kayemet’s Land Research Insti- 
tute, took it for granted that had 
they lived, most ofthe Jewish mem- 
bers of the Red Orchestra, certainly 
chis unmarried sister Sophie, would 
have come to Israel. A plaque was 
unveiled to commemorate Leopold 
Trepper and the Red Orchestra 
among the 13,000 young trees plant- 
ed in honour of the spy network, 

“Life seemed to me a dangerous 
exercise in equilibrium,” Trepper 
wrote. The motto does not have the 
innocent bravado of a Boys’ Own 
ae hero, but it has the ring of 
ruth. 


LUBA, A LITTLE old lady with 
mischjevous blue eyes lives alone 
now in a two-room apartment in one 
of Kiryat Hayovel's tcast desirable 
neighbourhoods and survives for 
these memories. Her three sons live 
abroad. She met Trepper in Pales- 
tine in 1925, but spent the war years 
‘in Moscow, She too lived through 
intrigue. In 1925, nged 16, she fled 
Poland after being implicated in the 
murder of a government agent in 
her communist Party cell, 

Her apartment is dominated by 
Trepper's photograph and by his 
book, translated into a dozen lan- 
pases. Her desk is covered with 

letters from correspondents, whose 
names are kept in several envelopes 
marked with their countries of ori- 
gin. Songs of Russia still bring tears 
to her eyes. The failure of Jewish- 
Arab co-existence causes her an- 
‘guish, She says she was always fora 
Jewish state, while her husband was 
converted only later in life. She is an 
old-style Zionist. For her, being a 
Jew was to be at the cutting edge of 
imodern human experience. What 
she fears is an attempt to isolate 
‘Jews from it. 

She bears no grudges, not even 
against her husband's wartime mis- 
tress Georgie, whom she frequently 
visits in Belgium, Luba Trepper is 
never Jonely, During our three-hour 
talk, her kindly Moroccan neigh- 
bours Hoqnently came in to inquire 
after her health. Qa 
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LET ME. begin this review with 


caveat: J cannot chtim te be objec- 
tive about Gershon Shaked’s work, 
heciuse E have τι vested interest in it. 


During the past few years, | hav 


translated a number of his articles 
(including some of these in the 
volume Uinber fisvission) as well as at 
dnajor work om Agnon which will 
sun be in press. White working with 
hive hecote a personal friend 


lien, f 
1] Indiver ot his writing. 
Shaked wa leading professor Οἱ 


Hebrew Liteuuue at the Hebrew 


University, aint, bevause of the over: 


lap in this country between the 
academy, the valture columns af aur 
weekend newspapers, and uur liter- 
ary quarterlies, he is also one of the 
two or three most influential critics 
of contemporury Hebrew literature. 
His knowledge of his field is truly 
encyclopedic. He is a voracious, 
attentive, retentive reader, and a 
prolific writer, His major work as an 
academic is one which will long re- 
main an essential point of departure 
for the study of Hebrew writing: the 


three-volume history of Hebrew fic- 


tion from 1880-1980. This immense 
project alone would be enough to 


Justify any professor's career, but it 


is only onc wing of the edifice of 


Shaked's achievement. Ho has also 

written many studies of individual 

Graeli writers, notably Agnon, 

essays on American and German 

Jewish writers, and a number of 

picces which go beyond literary 

topics and demonstrate Shaked's 
concern for the spiritual issues 
affecting modern Israeli and Jewish 
life — his warm Jewish heart, if you 
will. Shaked writes with emotional 
intensity and commitment that 
sometimes get in the way of clarity 
and concision, and his prose is 
thought-provoking but not always 
ensy reading. What strikes one, both 
in personal conversation and in his 
wilting, is Shaked's blunt honesty: 
he calls the shots as he sees them. 
And he does see them: his insight is 
sharp, and, like a surgeon, he cuts 
Straight to the core of an issue. He 
never tries to evade what he sees as 
the critic's responsibility to pass 
judgment. His writing expresses 
honest admiration for authors he 
values, and he is quick to dismiss 
those he doesn't (though he often 
uses works which he acknowledges 
to be mediocre, from the standpoint 
af absolute literary quality, as it 
were, to make points About cultural 
trends and states of mind). Fre- 
quently he simply mentions the 
name of αὶ writer or work to demons- 
trate a point, stepping back from 
complexities and subtleties to make 
a large-order generalization. 
FOR ALL his objectivity, Shaked is 
an activist, hoping to shape Israeli 
culture through his judgment. The 
book in question is a good example 
of his approach. He views literature 
as a social phenomenon, influenced 
by development within the society 
and influencing them in turn. Fle is 
interested in the audience of litera- 
ture, both implied and real, and in 
the reciprocal relations between au- 
thors and their audicnces. His con- 
cers, as T have noted, go beyond 
Hterature to the state of Israeli socic- 
ty and of the Jewish people. Yet, 
while writing as a deeply committed 
Jewish loyalist, he doesn't expect his - 
readership to be limited to Jews, 

As he writes in “Where Are We 
Going?" the preface of this collec- 
tion of his essays: “The history of the 
Jewish people during the past gen- 
erations, the transition from the Di- 
aspora to the Land of Israel, ‘from 
sacred to secular, is doubtless one of 
the most fascinating chapters in hu- - 
man history in any generation. The’ 
Socia! and mental revolutions under- 

gone by this people, the events that 

caused or accompanied these revolu- 

Hone are, perhaps, without para- 
el," 
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Gershon Shaked: multi-faceted critic. 


EIN MAKOM AHER (No Other’ 
Place: On Literature and Soclety) by 
Gershon Shaked. Tel Aviv, Hakib- 
butz Ἡβυιουεπδά, 212 pp. No price 
Stated, 


THE INVENTION OF HEBREW 
PROSE: Modern Fictton and the 
Language of Realism by Robert Al- 
ter. Seattle and London, University 
of Washington Press. 122 pp. $15.00. 


Jeffrey M. Green 


The essays in this book originally 
appeared in newspapers or maga- 
zines, not in professional academic 
journals. The first six articles ap~ 
peared in a 1982 cdition, and a num- 
ber of them are available in English. 
C shall note them briefly, one by 
one, [0 illustrate the scope and trend 
of Shaked's interests. 

‘The first essay, “Jewish Heritage, 
Revolt and Transformation in Isracli 
Culture," also appears in The Sha- 
dows Within, a representative collec- 
tion of Shaked's translated, essays 
published tast year by the Jewish 
Publication Society. This Piece is an 
eloquent polemic in praise: of secular 
Israeli culture. Conversant with the 
social and cultural background from 
which the hahazim, the founders of 
secular Israeli culture, sprang, and 
equally aware of the dilemmas en- 
tailed by a project which some would 
take to be a contradiction in tenns, 
Shaked lists the accomplishments of 
secular Israeli-ism out 
against both the retum to ghetto- 
style Judaism and a sell-out to West- 
ern culture. This article exemplifies 

Shaked’s approach: it shows dee; 
knowledge of Jewish sources of all 
kinds, it is committed toa cause, and 
itis, perhaps, more stimulating than 
entirely convincing. 


THE SECOND article is an evoca- 
tive survey of the achievement of 
Joseph Roth, a pre-war Austrian 
Jewish writcr with sparkling talent, 
who met a tragic fate. Here Shaked 
evokes the ambience in which he 
himself was born, an impossible ex- 
istential situation: “the Jewish per- 
son [caught} between worlds, up- 


Striking contrast 


rooted and ripped apart between 
cultures, between past and present.” 

‘The third essay deals with another 
major .area of Shaked's interest: 
American Jewish literature. It fo- 
cuses on the provocative topic of sex 
and Jewish identity, using Alan Lel- 
chuk’s raunchy novel, Miriam at 
Thirty-Four, to demonstrate atti- 
tudes and trends, though Shaked 
acknowledges that it is far from the 
greatest masterpiece in the world. 

The fourth article, entitled, 
“There Is No Other Place,” is a 
reaction to Saul Friedlaender's 
When Memory Comes. It too 
appears in “The Shadows Within.” 
Here Shaked rejects Friedlaender’s 
ambivalence about living in Israel as 
a European intellectual, and 
embraces the fate he has been dealt. 
As he says: “The tragedy in 
20th-century Jewish autobiography 
is that the writer's life never ends 
where it began, even though spiri- 
tually he is drawn back (o ἧς place 
of origin. History has created the 
basis for a collective novel that, 
were it truly fiction, would sound 
like melodramatic kitsch.” - 

The following essay returns to 
Shaked's main field of expertise, the 
Israeli novel, tracing the attitudes of 
Hebrew writers to the Arabs, origi- 
nally perceived as persecutors and 
later as the persecuted, The last of 
the 1982 articles surveys the same 
literary territory, taking its title, 
“Our Death Means Something,” 
from a line of Alterman’s, who was 
one of the major formative influences 
on Shaked’s values. This articls sur- 
veys attitudes towards Jewish des- 
tiny among a sampling of representa- 


tive. Hebrew writers, and sums up his | 


argument in the first sub-title of the 
essay: “Jewish History — Impossible 
and Necessary.” Shaked's conclu- 
sion is that’ Hebrew literature has 
failed to build “an artistic bridge 
between the two basic experiences of 
the Jewish people in our genera- 
tion,” the Holocaust and the estab- 
lishment of the State of Isreel. 


OF THE three chapters which 
Shaked has added to-the 1982 edi- 
tion, the first, dealing in Oedipal 
terms with the highly ambivalent 
attitude of Israeli novelists towards 
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their country and cultural heritage, 
is, we are told, a preliminary sketch 
towards an essay on the relation 
between the Land of Israel and the 
Diaspora in Hebrew literature. The 
outlines of the argument are very 
broad and bold, and at every step of 
the way une feels like protesting, 
“Aren't you going too far?” The 
answer is yes. Shaked is perfectly 
aware of the fine points he has 
omitted and the objections that 
could be mustered against them, but 
he is committed to erecting a stimu- 
lating argument which is fun- 
damentally (rue and provovative 
rather than making a careful, 
reasonable statement which is unde- 
niably true but hardly interesting. 


The jast two essays are personal. 
The first is a response to a sabbatical 
year spent in New York, as Shaked 
tries to fathom the meaning of Jew- 
ish life in the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the world. Looking at 
things from a resolutely Israeli and 
Hebraic point of view, he writes of 
New York as a latter-day Alexan- 
dria, and contends that no true pre- 
cedent exists for the developments 
now occurring in American Jewish 
life - as none exists for those in 
Israel. His method here is impress- 
ionistic and empirical, that of a critic 
tather than a social scientist. He 
says, more or less, ‘This is what I 
experienced, and this is how I ex- 
plain it. If you think you can explain 
it otherwise, go ahead.” 

The final chapter in the book, 
printed in translation in Moment 
magazine, is autobiographical, It is 
the story of the confused, frightened 
little boy whose secure, bourgeois, 
secular Jewish Viennese world pain- 
Lar and frighteningly collapsed, 
and who came to Palestine alone, 
not knowing whether his parents 
would manage to escape and follow 
him. This little boy, Gerhard Man- 
del, became Gershon Shaked, an 
obsessively al, set committed, 
concerned, stimulating, sometimes 
difficult, but always rewarding critic, 
teacher, and scholar. ὶ 


ROBERT ALTER is the perfect foil 
for Shaked, a cool, well-balanced 
intellect versus a surging, lunging, 
Occasionally awkward, combative 
spirit. Alter, Professor of Compara- 
tive Literature at Berkeley, has writ- 
ten authoritatively on an enormous 
Tange of topics, from the Bible 
through Stendhal. Here he covers 
ground familiar to students of Heb- 
rew literature, but he places his 
arguments in a new and enlightening 
perspective, 

The problem he addresses is utter- 
ly fascinating: how did Hebrew wri- 
ters create a literary idiom in a 
language that had been used mainly 
for liturgical and legal purposes for 
centuries, before that language was 
revived as a spoken vernacular? Al- 
ter regards the form of the novel asa 
cognitive medium, a way of thinking 
about and comprehending the world 
by rpresenting it (and vice versa). 
This cognitive medium treats human 
life and its motivations in ἃ fashion 
quite-foreign to the assumptions of 
halachic orthodoxy. Hence, the suc- 
cess of the writers whom Alter treats 
is truly astounding: He mainly dis- 
cusses Abramowitz Mendele), 
Gneasin, and Fogel. first of 
these revamped the biblical pastiche 
created by writers of the generation 
before him, such as Mapu, and de- 
veloped a normative Hebrew prose 
style known as nusakh, Whereas 
his predecessors wrote highly artifi- 
cialnovels, Abramowitz wrote vivid, 
mimetic fiction. Gnessin, in the gen- 
eration following Abramowitz, 


stretched nusakh and createdamod- _questionab! his virtues, 
emnistic style to treat intense, mod- ‘aad vics eine. Bock ee these books . 
em states of mind, and Fogel, inthe are highly recommended, and, if you 
fctiog in Hebiger άρτ ἐαορσαη,. find Shaked's Hebrew bard goig 
style hot achieved iq ction agli ies ong ai a 


fiction English 


until the 1950s and later. 

Alter is very successful at present. 
ing, in English, the experience of 
reading these writers in Hebrew. His 
main method is essentially the tried 
and trae French way of analysin: 
literature: explication de texte, close 
and detailed readings of representa. 
tive passages. Convinced by Alter's 
subile, small-scale demonstrations 
we may fake the rest of his argument 
on faith. Here, by the way, the 


Robert Alter: cool intellect. 


contrast with Shaked’s bold gener- 

alizations is striking—though Shaked 

obviously knows how to treat litera- 

ture in this manner, as he has shown 

" his more specialized literary stu- 
lies, 

One advantage of Alter’s method 
for English readers is that they are 
not expected to be more than just 
that - English readers with little or 
no knowledge of Hebrew or Hebrew 
literature. Another enormous 
advantage of Alter's method is his 
fine mastery of the critical idiom. 

Alter's perspective is literary 
rather than Zionist and Jewish. Not 
explicitly enmeshed, like Shaked, in 
the existential dilemmas of modern 
Jewish life (though he cannot ignore 
them in a discussion of Hebrew fic- 
tion), Alter rather juxtaposes Heb- 
rew modernism with modernism in 
other European languages. Like 
Shaked, Alter is unapologetic about 
his interest in Hebrew. As he says 
near the beginning of the “Epilogue: 
Language and Literary Realism," 
the “striking success [of Hebrew 
literature in Europe] in creating ἃ 
mimetic prose for realistic fiction 
without the benefit of a spoken Jan- 
funge Ξυββεεῖς something about how 

terary language, in general, pro- 
duced the illusion of realism.” To 
put it bluntly, you don’t have to be 
Jewish to take an interest in Gnessin. 
Looking at Alter through 


. Shaked’s eyes, J would say that the 


crucial difference between these two 
important critics is an existential 
one, the difference between some- 
one who is here and someone who is 


“there, Shaked lives and teaches in 


Jerusalem, and the first cars for 
whom his words are spoken are 
Hebrew ears. Alter, a frequent visi- 
tor to this country, whose mastery of 
Hebrew language and literature ἰδ 


‘admirable, yet remains a resident of 


Shaked’s “Alexandria.” Thus the 
direction of his work is centrifugal, 
outward from the Jewish world, 
while Shaked’s writing aims inwards 


at the heart of the Jewish matter. In, 


each case, the critic’s “faults" un- 
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AS FESTSCHRIFTS go, National 
and International Politics in the Mid- 
dle East is singularly brief, eminent- 
ly readable and -- what is more to the 
point -- almost all the 14 essays in it 
were written especially for the o 
sion. As editor Edward Ingram 
writes: “Elie Kedourie, F.B.A., 
Professor of Potities in the Universi- 
ty of London, is sixty years old. In 
celebration of his birthday, these es- 
says are presented to him by a group 
of his admirers overseas.”* 

But the book is unique in other 
ways. As Ingram says, almost mat- 
ter-of-factly, none of Kedouric's 
colleagues, and only one of his stu- 
dents, will be found among the con- 
tributors. If this seems rather 
strange, a partial explanation will be 
found in a remark made in passing 
in the opening paragraph of one of 
the papers included in the book, 
“The Origins of the Chatham House 
Version.” The author, Gordon 
Martel, who seems to have attended 
Kedourie’s courses, quotes one of 
his teachers as warning him: “A 
dangerous inan! Pretends to be a 
scholar, but he's not really 
objective.” 

My hunch is that some such view 
of Kedourie continues to prevail in 
the Orientalist world of England, 
the country which he chose as home 
since he left Baghdad in 1946 to 
study economics at the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science. An idea about the roots of 
this particular bias can be obtained 
from the 1o-page introduction which 
Kedourie wrote for the latest reprint 
of his book, England and the Middle 
East. It was this book, written at St. 
Anthony's College, Oxforl, where 
in 1951 the author was elected a 
senior scholar, that set Kedourie 
against the Orientilist: establish- 
ment, or the other way around, ina 
seemingly unending war in which, 
nevertheless, the baliunce of forces 
seems to tilt heavily now tu Kedour- 
ie's side. 


IN THOSE far-off days the undis- 
puted leader of the Otientalist ¢s- 
tablishment in’ Brittin was Prof. 
HLA.R, (later Sir Elamilton) Gibb. 
When Kedonrie submitted his work 
as a thesis for the D.Phil. degree, 
Gibb, one of his wo examiners, ex- 
pressed strong objections, and 
asked the candidate to make 


Kedourie working on his celebrated “England and the Middle East” in 


Oxford early in the Fifties. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATION- 
AL POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST: Essays in Honour of Elie Ke- 
duurie edited by Edward Ingram. 
London, Frank Cass. 284 pp. No 
price stated. 


ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST: The Destruction of the Otto- 
man Empire 1914-1921 by Elie Ke- 
doutie. London, Mansell, and Boul- 


der, CO, Westview Press, 236 pp. 
No price stated. 


THE CHATHAM HOUSE VER- 
SION AND OTHER MIDDLE 
EASTERN STUDIES by Elie Ke- 
dourie. Hanover and London, Uni- 
versity Press of New England. 489 
pp. No price stated. 


Nissim Rejwan 
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changes in accordance with them. 
Unimpressed, Kedourie decided he 
could not and duly informed the uni- 
versity authorities he was withdraw- 
ing from the examination. 

In a Jong letter to the Warden of 
his college, he complained: “Again 
and again during the oral examina- 


tion, Professor Gibb kept on raising 
points on mere matters of opinion, 
and never once raised a question of 
scholarship, minute or substantial. 
The line which I understood he 
would like me to take, would be to 
make the ‘awakening’ of the Orien- 
tal peoples, and the supposed influ- 


ence of the 'peaple’ uf this country 
on Foreign questions, justify the pol- 
icy that was adopted then.” 
*Kedourie’s uccount of his clash 
with Gibb, and subsequently with a 
whole school of British Orientalisis, 
should be read hy all thase who are 
interested in muciern Middle East- 
em studies in general and in Ke- 
dourie’s views in particular. (The 
introduction has now been reprinted 
in full in the June LOX8 issue of the 
London-monthly Encounter.) 

England and the Middie East was 
later duly published in book form, 
and its author, though without a 
doctor's degree, was given a job as 
assistant lecturer in the Department 
of Government at the London 
Schoo! of Economics and Political 
Science, a post he assumed in Octo- 
ber 1953, two months before that 
fateful oral examination. Since then 
Kedourie has been the gadfly of 
Middle Eastern studies, and contin- 
ues with his wife, Sylvia G. Haim, to 
bring out Middte Eastern Studies, a 
quarterly which he started nearly 25 
years ago, and which is now consid- 
ered the leading publication in its 
field. 

Kedourie’s main concerns, to- 
gether with the subjects taken up by 
the 14 contributors to this Fest- 
schrift, arc nicely summed up by 
"Professor Ingram. He speaks of “ἢ 
theme presented in six variations,” 
and lists these as follows: How did 
‘Islam and the West perceive each 
other? What, how much, and why 
did Islam borrow from the West? 
What were the scons maces of bor- 
rowing, and how far did they cause a 
crisis in the Moslem world? How did 
the British exploit the crisis and 
what techniques of management did 
they employ? How did the interna- 
tional system affect local politics in 
the Middle East? And how far did 
local politics, in turn, alfect the 
working of the international sys- 
tem? 

In National and International 
Politics in the Middle East these 
“variations on a theme" are tackled 
by such among Kedourie’s admirers 
as Bernard Lewis, Mordechai Abir, 
William Cleveland, Francis Nicosia, 
James Jankowski, John Galbraith, 

and Ingram himself, 


WHAT ONE REALLY misses in 
such a work is a bibliography of the 


publications of the subject of all 
this. Apart from Englund and the 
Middle East and four other volumes 
dealing separately with National- 
ism; Afghani and “Abdu; the McMa- 
hon-Hussein correspundence; and 
the Crossman diaries, Kedourie is 
the author of tree collections of 
Middle Eastern studies which niay 
well prove the most fasting of his 
works, One of these is Phe Chathein 
House Version, first published in 
1970, and easily the most impressive 
and thought-provoking of the three, 
(the others are Arabic Political 
Memoirs and Other Studics and Is- 
fam in the Modern World and other 
Studies), 

In « short iatroduction which he 
wrote for the new edition, Kedourie 
replies briefly to some of his critics, 
mainly Toynbee himself who was 
the subject of the devastating 50- 
page critique which gave the book 
its titfe: The last paragraph of his 
rejoinder is worth quoting for the 
idea it gives about the point at issue 
between the author and what he 
terms the Chatham House Version. 
He writes: “Toynbee and the others 
are wrong and doubly so: not only 
did the British Empire have a lot of 
elbow-room in the-Middle East be- 
tween the wars, but also the policy- 
makers themselves believed that 
this was the case — indeed continued 
to do so even when, with India 
gone, their room for manoeuvre had 
shrunk considerably, For as late as 
1956, Eden was convinced thal 
Great Britain could take action on 
its own in order to bring Egypt to 
heel, and safeguard the real preemi- 
nence which he believed his country 
still enjoyed in the Middle East.” 

This was in response to Toynhee's 
insistence that what he called the 
British abdication in the Middle 
East was “inevitable,” an argument 
which seems to Kedourie to be a 
justification of “political positions 
associuted with what I have called 
the Chatham Version, rather than 
genuine historical judgements." 

Years ago The Times Literary 
Supplement of London described 
Elie Kedourie as “the anti-anti-mis- 
sile-missile of contemporary urgu- 
ments about the Middle Bast.” | 
never quite managed the grammar 
to construe this sentence but it <locs 
seem to describe the effect Kedourie 
has on others, [5] 


“TWILIGHT is the domain of mad- 
ness.” Twilight is u story about mad- 
hess, about God, about life and 
death, and about the connection 
between all these. And of course, 
being Wiesel’s creation, it is also a 
Story about surviving the Holocaust 
and about those who did not survive. 
Each new story creuted by survivor 
Wiesel is like a new reflection, a 
different kind of mirror on the same 
eternal subject. 
The central character, Raphael 
pkin, is Wiese! und every other 
survivor. He is searching for his lost 
friend Pedro whom we mect only as 
&memory,. And it is not only Pedro 
who springs out of the past. Wiesel 
Sives us a brief image here, amemory 
there, and makes his picture from 
them. 
The first page of the book intro- 
us to 4 madman, the old man 


* with the veiled eyes towards whom 


Raphael as a boy was inexplicably 
attracted. We meet Raphael's 
brothers and sisters, mother and 

her, all gone now. Later we meet 
“A second madman, at the Mountain 

nic, who spekks earnestly, even 
eloquently. Raphael listens, and we 
with bim. Why is he there? What is 
the connection between these mad- 
men who believe that they are char- 
acters from the Bible and Raphael's 
beloved Pedro? We are constantly 


ὯΝ “deing drawn further and further 


k in time, searching in the past 
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Different mirrors 


TWILIGHT by Elie Wiesel. Trans- 
lated from the French by Marion 
Wiesel. New York, Summit Books. 
217 pp. $17.95. 


THE DREAM ASSEMBLY: Tales of 
Rabb! Zalman Schachter-Shalomi. 
Collected and retold by Howard 
Schwartz. Illustrated by Yitzhak 
Greenfield. New York, Amity 
House. 178 pp. No price stated. 


THE FIFTH WHEEL by Moshe 
Shamir. Berkeley, Benmir Books. 
113 pp. No price stated. 


FROM A LAND FAR OFF: A Selec- 
tion of South African Yiddish Stories 
edited by- Joseph Sherman. Cape- 
town, Jewish Publications. 209 pp. 
No price stated. 


Sarah Azrad 
Sk casa Sar eM enema 


for the answers to these and many 
other questions, Wiesel answers 
some of them in his own time; others 
are feft unanswered, and perhaps 
have no answer. Like Wiesel’s pre- 


vious books, (5 one is a question - 


asked of the Creator. 


IT WOULD be hard to guess that 
the thirty-six little Hassidic tales in 
The Dream Assembly were written 
by Zalman Schacter-Shalomi, who 
was born in 1924, and ordained as a 
rabbi at the Lubavitch Yeshiva in 
Brooklyn. The tales are all set in the 
Polish city of Zholkiev in the 19th 
century, and infused with the atmos- 
phere of that place and time. Their 
central character is Reb Zalman, the 
Hassidic rebbe; the tales revolve 
around him, and his band of Hassi- 
dim, who include Reb Hayim Elya, 
his scribe, Reb Shmuel Leib, Feivel 
the Dark and Feivel the Light, and 
others. Some tales are simply discus- 
sions among the Hassidim, at the 
end of which Reb Zalman reveais to 
them — or more often, helps them 
reveal to themselves — the answer to 
their questions; others tell of dreams 
and their interpretations; still others 
are ma’asiyol, describe journeys, en- 
counters, adventures, and disclose a 
secret. 

IN The Fifth Wheel, Kolbo, the odd- 
job man from Kibbutz Hermonim in 
Upper Galilee, sets off with enthu- 
siasm on his mission: to drive a new 
tractor back to the kibbutz from 
Haifa port. Transferring to him the 
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shining tractor, the Customs officer 
advises him, on his journey home, 
not to let his heart, which resembles 
a fifth wheel, get in the way. The 
adventures on his roundabout way 
back involve policemen, sabra pick- 
ers, pretty girls and Bible quiz parti- 
cipants. Grown-ups, and younger 
readers, for whom this book is in- 
tended, will have lots of fun getting 
to the end together with the charm- 
ing Kalbo. 


JOSEPH SHERMAN, ἃ native 
South African who inherited a love 
of Yiddish, has compiled, for the 
first time, in From @ Land Far Off an 
anthology of South African Yiddish 
stories translated into English (by 
himself and by Woolf Levick). The 
twenty-eight stories, or excerpts 
from stories, were selected from the 
works of fourteen prominent South 


African Yiddish writers who shared - 


similar backgrounds: childhood in a 
shteit in Lithuania or Poland, a tradi- 
tional Orthodox education, im- 
migration to South Africa generally 
as a youth or young adult, and in- 
tense involvement in the literary 
Yiddish wortd of that country. 

For the English reader, the stories 
open up a whole new world. They 
include studies of the lives of poor 
Jewish immigrants (‘‘greenhorns”) 
to this country of gold and di- 
amonds, their disappointments, 
their struggles to eke out an exist- 


ence and ot the same time assimilite 
- struggles which have their parallel, 
of course, in the better-known (to 
us) lives of immigrants to the United 
States. And there is the familiar 
theme of the pions grandparent with 
nothing to say 10 his children or 
grandchildren who have cast aside 
their Jewishness. 

And yet there is a difference, 
Africa is not America. In South 
Africa Jewish or eae seers 
on, (pediars) or ers, work- 
ed in “eters” Lhorrible little res- 
taurants for black labourers), and 
eventually some set up their own 
stores or businesses. Many left wives 
and children in the Old World, and 
intended to send for them when mer 
had saved up enough money, thoug| 
this took far longer than expected. 
Of those who came as singles, many 
never married. The ageing bachelor 
is a recurring character in these stor- 
ies. 

They cover a wide range of emo- 
tion, humorous or satirical (Hyman 
Polsky’s “The Belated Seder,” 
Hersh Shister's “In the hth 
Home"), or pathetic (Morris Hoff- 
nian’s “Adoon's Jealousy" and Leib} 
Yudaiken’s ‘Mahlala-Eshushu"}, 
Compassion figures prominently in 
these stories about both blacks and 
whites, They have a unique flavour, 
with their combination of African 
content and the distinclive Yiddish 
note. πὶ 
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ENDING UPON their age, 
residents of this couniry have very 
erent vonceptens of Austra: 
lians, A few ancients recall the dash- 


ing Light Horsemen of 1916-17, who 


helped win the battle of Gaga that 
turned the tide against the Turks, 
while the merely elderly recall with 
great affection (he Diggers of the 


ΤῊΣ AUSTRALIANS hy Ros: Ter- 
rill. London, Bantam. 14. pp. 
£12.95. 


volunteer Sixth, Seventh and Ninth 


Divisions vf the Australian Imperial 
Force that, variously, vanyuished 
the Italians in the Western Desert, 
held Tobruk against the Germuns, 
invided Vichy Syria and battered Hughes. 
Rommel at Alamein and who, in 
hetween, scattered huge quantities 
of cuins to kids in Tel Aviv and 


IN THE LAND OF OZ by Eloward 
Jacobson. London, Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 38U pp. £12.95, 

THE FATAL SHORE by Robert 


London, Pan. 688 pp. 
£4.95, ae 


Meir Ronnen 


Jerusalem, pausing only to down eee 


large quantities of beer and bash 
British military policemen. Many 
were outback hoys and some rolled 
up their sleeves to get a laste of 
farming again on various kibbutzim. 

When T left Australia four de- 
cadcs ago it had a population af 
seven million and was a rich country 
in which most of the inhabitants 
Were poor. The pupulation has since 


something open to very large num- 
bers of Australians ; and those with 
4 State school or vocational school 
education. It is the latter that pro- 
vide the nation with its hired hands, 
both agricultural and industrist. 
They live a much harder and simpler 
life than the managerial, entrepre- 
neurial class. 

Author Terrill, who now lives in. 


doubled and so hus the standard of Boston, is a product of Melbourne's 


living. The White Australia Policy, 
the cornerstone of my school: ing, has 
long been abandoned, but despite a 
huge influx of east and west Furope- 
and despite 
the fact that there are more Grecks 
in Melbourne than there are in Ath- 
ens, the tone is still set by the de- 
scendants of the starving masses of 
English, lrish and Scots unem- 
ployed who sought salvation in the 


ans and some Asians, 


Antipodes, or who, 


were “transported” to New South 
‘Wales in a dual attempt to carve out 
a new colony for Britain while re- 
lieving overcrowding in its jails and 
hulks. 

Australia was born in conditions 
often as bad and brutal as those 
obtaining in concentration camps, 
The harshness of the environment, 
the lack of basic amenities, the sense 
of isolation, have al! worked their 
mark on the Australian character, at 
once cynical, humorous and brutal, 
but utterly free from cant. Austra- 
lians are among the world's mast 
unpleasant fighting drunks, not van- 
dals like British football mobs but 
gladiators revelling in their tough- 
ness, Brawling was also an antidote 
ta boredom, today much relieved by 
the advent of television, But go to 
an {8-a-side “Australian Rules” 

. football game and you will find 
yourself in an atmosphere not much 
Temoved from that of Nero's 
Coliseum. 

‘The three authors of these books 
{two of them born in Australia, the 
third with a long experience of it, 
none of them resident there by 
chaice) cach set out to show us how 
the past has made the expatriates 
into a completely new nation, a na- 
tion revelling in its freedom to be 
itself and do its own thing. Anything 

5. in today's Oz, where you are 
fudzed hot so much by what you do 
tor ἃ iiving and how much you earn, 
but whether you stick ‘by your 
mates, drink hard, buy the ‘next 
round and don't put on any “side,” 
for something Australians cannot 
abide, and can immediately detect, 
is what they used to cali bulldust. 

The fierce independence of Aus- 

tralians has prevented the emer- 
gence of ἃ class structure on the, 
lines of that stili prevailing in the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless, 
Australia is not classless. As in En- 
gland, it is divided, albeit more sub- 
tly, between those with a public 

(read private) school education, 
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Wesley College, which | remember 
ax a typically anti-Semitic and insular 
institution which produced a partic- 
ularly nasty type of cadet-offiver. 
Terrill claims that Wesley's charac- 
ter has changed and that a number 
of Jewish boys have studied there 
and that the cadet corps, as in many 
other such colleges, has been dis- 
banded. 

Australia’s colleges and grammar 


further back, schools are generally not co-educa- 


tional. But they offer an excellent 
education and excellent sports facili- 
tics. And with few exceptions they 
did not turn away Jews, though anti- 
Scmitism among masters and stu- 
dents has often been rife, 

Oddly enough, Australia has had 
two Jowish governors-general, Sir 
Isaac Isaacs and, over 30 years later, 
Sir Zelman Cowan. One of its 
States, South Australia, once had an 
aboriginal povernor-general. a bril- 
lant but jokey figure not taken seri- 
ously; to most Australians, he was 
just another boong in fancy dress. 

Australian legislation can make 
any number.of such democratic ges- 
tures but the attitudes of most Aus- 
tralians remain curiously fixed. All 
the above authors recard the ex- 
traordinary antipathy of Australians 
to the aboriginals whose land they 
expropriated, an attitude which still 
results in appalling brutalities. The 
“abos” or “boongs” are widely re- 
garded as being not quite human, 
but, to be fair, some inroads into 
these attitudes are being made by 
the educational system and the me- 
dia. Austratia may still be full of 
bigots, but it is no longer a bigoted 
country, 


YOU WOULD not think so from 
reading Howard Jncobson's pica- 
resque driveabout throughout enar- 
mous stretches of the unending 
Land of Oz, accompanied by his 
Australian wife. An English Jew 
who has taught.and lived in Austrae 
lia, Jacobson brings to his account 


᾿ an exceptionally bendy eye but, hap- 


pily, his inner instinct when con- 

fronted by an appalling situation or 

character is, occasional initial-reac- 
tions aside, to fall about laughing. 

He also has a fine ear for the more 
atrocious forms of Antipodean ver- 
bal ao. It is not surprising 
that his. book has been better re- 
ceived in England than in Oz and is 
now also available in paperback, 
Nor is it surprising that the Jacob- 
sons are happily resettled in 
Engtand. 

_ Terrill’s book, terser, more didac- 
‘tic and yet an easier read, is full of 
‘seemingly chance meetings carefully 
‘engineered to make a point; it cuts a 
swathe through society from top to 
bottom, with quotes from politicians 


‘ning with the trip itself; the earlier 
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Wizard of Oz 


and probably apocryphal charac- 
ters like the ardent Ray anda plump 
young Jady on a nudist beach in 
Sydney Harbour ( “Stappit Ray, | 
don’t witnt to get sand in me"). Ter- 
rill gets in a litle bit about every- 
thing, the lively arts and sciences, 
outback towns, racial issues. He 
quotes a Perth Jewish poet as to why 
legislation is insufficient to over- 
coe white antipathies to the ab- 
Originals; and a Melbourne author 
on white ambivalence to everything, 
from the harsh and beautiful terrain 
(in which you can still get quickly 
and fatally lost, particularly in the 
featureless bush) to Asian immigra- 
tion: Australians have something to 
gain from Asia, says the writer, but 
nothing to gain from being nice to 
confused, detribalised aboriginals. 

Terrill wrote his hook before the 
latest anti-Asian backlash. But for 
the most rounded,sane and sympa- 
thetic look at ambivalent Oz, Ter- 
ris effort is the best currently 
available. 


SYDNEY HARBOUR is today the 
most beautiful urban-suburban en- 
vironment in the world. Two hun- 
dred years ago its environs were'a 
fatal shore in every sense. Cast up 
upon the coast of New South Wales 
between 1789 and 1868 were thou- 
sands upon thousands of convicts, 
both murderers and highwaymen 
and a mass of petty criminals trans- 
ported, for the most part, for the 
term of their natural life. 

Despite the prevalence of folk 
tales and literature of the period in 
Australia, the story of this extraor- 
dinary and often evil colonial epi- 
sode has never been fully told until 
recently, when Australian-born 
Robert Hughes, an internationally 
renowned art critic, applied himself 
to pulling together all known se- 
search and literature on the subject. 
The result is a marvelously written 
and altogether harrowing book, re- 
plete with incident in which horror 
and depravity, suffering and cruelty, 


rival anything except what is to be - 


found in the annals of the Nazi 
death machine. 

Transportation, Hughes tells us, 
was also conceived as a deterrent, 
though it did nothing to bring down 
the crime rate in early 19th century 
England. He is quick to point out 
that the majority of those transport- 
ed, particularly those who arrived 
later in the 19th century, did not 
suffer dreadful privations, never 
wore leg-irons and were “freed” af- 


ter a comparatively short time to 
work for landowners; some of them 
became landowners themselves and 
a few became rich. 
. The earlier convicts were never- 
theless treated like serfs, starved 
and brutalised. But those lucky 
enough to draw a decent master, 
could, if they had Any manual or 
technical skills, enjoy a better life 
than anything they could have found 
in their home county. In Australia, 
the services of a ticket-of-leave man 
were in preat demand. The majority 
of working-class People in 18th and 
early 19th century Britain had noth- 
ing to look forward to. In Australia 
there was a chance of not only mak- 
ing it, but finding a fortune. 

Still, for many, many thousands, 
transportation was dreadful, begin- 


voyages were made under particu- 
larly dreadful conditions. 

Britain's 18th century navy was 
disciplined by flogging; so were the 
convicts of New South Wales, as all 
the partially explored territory of 
Australia was first known. Floggings 
were measured in hundreds of 
strokes and meted out to murine 
guards and convicts ulike. Only the 
fittest survived these dreadful lash- 
ings. Their stubborness and a refusal 
to “break'* ‘has become one of the 
legends of the Australian character, 
A certain Joseph Mansbury sent 
from Sydney to the punishment set- 
tlement on Norfolk Island, hun- 
dreds of miles from nowhere in the 
South Pacific, received 2,000 lashes 
over a period of three years. As his 
back was bare of flesh (his rib cage 
was polished by the lash) there was 
nowhere left to flog him. It was then 
Suggested that the next flogging be 
applied to the soles of his feet. Few 
were as hardy as Mansbury. Some of 
the luckier ones expired after 250 
licks of the cat. 


THE EARLIEST groups to land in 
New South Wales suffered dreadful 
privations; guards and prisoners 
Starved together. The very first 
landing -- of male and beak con- 
victs and their guards — turned the 
first night ashore after a nightmare 
tween-decks voyage into a drunken 
‘sexual orgy in which all participated. 
The next morning saw the first Aus- 
tralian hangovers -- and the first 
floggings. 

Colonial Sydney soon became a 
place where all members of society, 
officers, wives, officials, emanicapt- 
ed farmers and convicts, male and 
female alike, anaesthetised them- 
selves with rum, drinking with the 
Same addicted desperation and 
quarrelsome singlemindedness as do 
great sectors of Australian socicty 
today. At first, every drop was im- 
ported; it soon became the local cur- 
rency. Rum imports were cornered 
by a syndicate of officers of the New 


. South Wales oo which soon be- 


came known as the Rum Corps. By 
1799 these officers owned more than 
half the livestock in Australia ond 
were so powerful that early in 1808, 
the 20th anniversary of white settle. 
ment, they were able to treat Gover- 
hor William Bligh, of ΗΜ 5 Bounty 
fame, to his second mutiny. For the 
next two years the Rum Corps ran 
the entire colony as a military junta. 
Such was their power that not one of 
them was seriously punished. 

The inner streak of hardness lin- 
ing the Australian character may 
well stem from the bitterly harsh 
conditions that afflicted Austra- 
lians, off and on, until the Second 
World War. The first settlers and 
ticket-of-leave farmers were 
plagued from the outset by condi- 
tions that still affect Australians to- 
day: bushfires, drought, flood and 
flies. Much of the land picked for 
initial settlement was as unyielding 
as iron. The aboriginals were often 
hostile or driven ‘to hostility. As a 
Tesult they were hunted down. In 
Tasmania, where they could be cor- 
nered, they were totally annihilated, 

As for the work-gang prisoners, 
they were often treated no better 
than animals and lived lives not dis- 
similar to Jews in the Nazi death 
quarries, There was nowhere to es- 
Cape to, but some tried it; in the 
vague belief that they could walk to 
China. Both in Tasmania and New 
South Wales, these starving, haif- 
mad men, lost in a featureless land- 
Scape of surreal emptiness, finished 
up eating each other. : 

Convicts who made trouble and 
Were not cured by flogeing were sent 
to Tasmania or Norfolk Island, 
where conditions in. the punishmen 


Often committed murder so that 
they could be sent back to the main-- 


land for trial and an honest hanging, 


HUGHES OFFERS the tho 
that the famous Australian ott 
ship” dates from those terrible da 
when men had only their close 
friends to depend on. But there 
have always been times when this 
mateship seemed little more than 
just another national myth. When 
the chips ure down, in the bush or 
anywhere else, Australians behave 
just like human beings everywhere 
else, for better or worse. 

Hughes is nearer the mark when 
describing the initial class distine- 
tions that arose in Australia, of the 
hatred of those who had emerged 
from the penal system for those who 


had never endured it. He writes of 
the undertow of impotent dreams of 
vengeance that eventually surfaced 
at the turn of the century as a social- 
ist incantation. 

It is an idea that has persisted in 
Australia. I remember the near- 
starvation of the mid-Thirties and of 
the hatred of the unemployed for 
the capitalist who had replaced the 
rich grazier as an object of envy. In 
the Great Depression of the Thir- 
ties, stealing food, an offence once 
punishable by transportation, was 
Not regarded by the stealers as a 
crime; hungry Australians retold the 
tales of Ned Kelly and other bush- 
Tangers, -turning them inte Robin 
Hoods. Just a few years later, the 
same mentality led thousands of 
Australian soldiers to “flog” any 
army property that Middle East 
traders were ready to buy, from 
blankets to tins of bully beef and 
even live rounds. These Robin Kel- 
lys shared their takings with Jewish 
and Arab urchins. 

Hughes points out that by the 
time Australia was celebrating its 
Centenary, the idea of the bush- 
tanger as folk hero wits being played 
down; the politicians wanted Aus- 
tralians to forget that their country 
had been built by convicts scratching 
a living from the desolate bush or 
trying to keep alive in inhuman la- 
bour camps. Families expunged 
convict origins from their records. 
For most of its second century Aus- 
tralians indulged in what Hughes 
calls an act of collective amnesia. 

But the penal system had left be- 
hind it “a mountain of paperwork 
too huge to be removed.” From it 
Hughes has charted much of the 
course of Australian history. _ 

Hughes concludes his book with 8 
wonderful phrase ubout “our im- 
Prisoning sea”, the hostile sea that 
walled in the convicts, the same sea 
that walled in all of us Down Under, 
isolated from the rest of the world. 
When I left Australia it had to be by 
ship, a month's voyage to Europe. 
Modern airlines and communica- 
tions have only partially ended Aus- 
tralia’s isolation. But the good life is 
now so firmly established there that 
hardly anyone wants to leave. Aus- 
tralian youngsters visiting Europe. 
Britain — and Israel —can hardly wait 
to get home. ΄ 


SINCE HUGHES's book has been 
written, a remarkable change has 
taken place. A number of Austra- 
lians have developed a sort of May- 
flower pride in being able to prove 
that they are the descendants of con- 


. Victs; the overwhelming majority of 


Australians are not. Not that it mat- 
ters. In any case Australians have 


“I ὦ dinkum 
camps were so apalling thet ma. long had a language an 


identity of their own, one that is 
more apparent to outsiders than it 15 
to themselves, o 
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ISRAEL MAY be out of favour 
among journalists and university 
professors, but we seem to be doing 
well among the authors of pulp spy 
and murder-mystery books. Fur the 
authors of these three, Israelis are 
still seen as tough heroic figures, 
maintaining their sense of purpose, 
morality, and humour despite “local 
conditions.” For the most part, the 
Arabs are still the vicious murderers 
and terrorists. 

In At Close Quarters, Gerald 
Seymour allows the English to share 
in the glory. His plot revolves 
around the: murder of the British 
ambassador to Moscow after he un- 
diplomatically expressed his views 
about Syria and the attempt to blow 
up an El Al airliner in London. The 
British, in turn, decide they've had 

uite enough. Acting to revenge 

ucen and country (and the girl- 
friend caught in the Arab attack), 
young Holt of the Foreign Service 
scts out to show the Syrians that 
terrorism will no longer go unpun- 
ished. With the encouragement of 
Percy Martins, a spymaster on the 
verge of retirement, Holt accepts 
the mission of infiltrating the Beka'a 
Valley and punishing the. mapderers. 
He first enlists the Israelis, #vho are 
somewhat incredulous at the 
thought of the English undertaking 
such a suicide mission. Crane, one 
of the IDF's best sharpshooters, and 
not coincidentally the son of a Brit- 
ish soldier, is assigned to preparé 
young Holt and accompany him. 


Every Israeli they meet is a victim 
of Arab terror, and, in order to drive 
the message home, they are caught 
in a barbaric bomb attack in the Tel 
Aviv bus station. In this way, Holt is 
given to understand, in a way that 
was never apparent in the clubs and 
dining rooms of Whitehall, the true 
nature of Arab hatred and Israeli 
steadfastness. Reassured of the im- 
portance of his objective, he pursues 


A policeman’s lot 


PAPERMAC, a division of Macmil- 
lan, has launched into publishing 
paperback thrillers, and it is only fair 
+ to mention that their books are parti- 
cularly well produced, with very 
attractively designed covers. 

The contents of the first thrillers of 
theirs that] have seen, both by John 
Wainwright, are worthy of their for- 
mats. Wainwright is a Leeds man, 
who served as « constable in the 
West Riding force for 20 years. In 
such spare time as he had, he studied 
law as an external student and even- 
tually graduated. Then he became a 
writer of thrillers. His books com- 
pel you to identify with the men on 
the beat as few films and books can 
do; one feels and smells the authen- 
ticity of his descriptions of what it is 
like to be a policeman out there in 
the Yorkshire Dales, combating vil- 
lains while trying to live an ordinary 
domestic life. He brings to life the 
constable — he himself was one — as 
well as the upper ranks, and also the 


. milieu of petty tyranny on the part 


of sadistic superiors, and stabbings 
in the back by one and all. And I 
doubt whether his former mates are 
very pleased with Wainwright — he 


. depicts many of them as bent or 


bullies, or lazy scroungers, or weak. 
But the poo are very good. 


In All Through the Night, a break- 
in at the chemist’s store, two tear- 
aways in a stolen Jag, and a man who 


is apparently emotionally disturbed, ᾿ 


keep the police force of Radholme, a 
town with a ,population of. 25,000 
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THE BUTCHER'S THEATRE by 
Jonathan Kellerman. Londun, Muc- 
donald. £11.95, 629 pp. 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS by Gerald 
Seymour. London, Collins Earvill. 
£10.95. 417 pp. 


AGENTS OF INNOCENCE by 
David Ignatius. London, W.H. 
Allen. £10.95. 400 pp. 


Gerald M. Steinberg 


his mission to a PLO training camp 
in the Beka‘a. Seymour is not Le 
Carré, but there is enough of a plot 
and action to sustain interest. 


IN The Butcher's Theatre, Chief In- 
spector Daniel Sharavi is assigned 
the job of soiving a series of very 
vicious murders in Jerusalem. Shar- 
avi is Jonathan Kellerman's idea of a 
super-Israeli—a Yemenite Jew mar- 
ried to a beautiful American artist. 
In telling Sharavi's story -- the great- 
grandfather who walked from Ye- 
men to Jerusalem, his own wounds 
at Aminunition Hill in 1967 -- the 
author manages to get through a 
good part of Israeli history. Whatev- 
er he missed is added in the stories of 
the other detectives on the case.’ 
including Daoud, the Christian Arab 
from Bethlehem, who has rejected 
violence and hatred. The other 
Arabs, in contrast, wallow in cowar- 


ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT by 
John Wainwright. London, Paper- 
mac. 224 pp. £3.95, 


ALL ON A SUMMER'S DAY by 
John Wainwright. London, Paper- 


muic. 228 pp. £3.95 


THE MAUL AND THE PEAR 
TREE by P.D. James and T.A. 


Critchley. New York, Mysterious 


Press. 234 pp. No price stated. 


ECHOES IN THE DARKNESS by 
Joseph Wambuugh. New York, 


Bantam. 370 pp. $4.95 


Philip Gillon 


which should normally allow its 
policemen a fair amount of slumber, 
on their toes throughout a long night 


of violence. 


All on a Summer's Day takes us to 
a similar Yorkshire town, Sopworth, 
with a similar kind of police force, 
but it hasits troubles by day. A meek 
little man confesses to butchering his 
wife and her jover; barbarians on 
motor-bicycles from a neighbouring 
town try to wreck the place to oblige 
a friend; a man, piqued about a 
member of his family being rail- 
roaded, blows up a couple of detec- 


tives. 


It's all in the day's work in the 
Yorkshire: dales. Highly recom- 
mended for readers who relish au- 


thenticity.. 
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TALKING about authenticity, P.D. 
James, author of several successful, 


ΤΙΣ ΤῸ es tocar ese τὸ se 


ἀξ, Σ SSSR Mabe LL Ὁ ἐπ ριπσοσττι δ λωπαι 


Doughnut 
dS 0 styour Wate will be out of gas. 


Ἵ Assuming you finally borrow a 
ney 
AR nF 


The third match will shoot a flam- 
ing warhead inte Unele Shmulik's 
beard. 

The fourth mitch wil self-ignite 
in the box, setting off the rest of the 
matches and searching the 


dice and sadism, diving “off the LEN 
dole" and warld sympathy. ΠῚ bes 
iween, ate corrupt UN cuetors and 
pro-PLO foreign reporters like Wil- 
bur, who gels his stuff “secondhand 
and plays around with it in order to 
make it sound piefound." Despite 
the well-develuped characters and 
the almost perfect rendition of Jeru- 
salem in all its facets, many readers 
will find the plot too thin, and the 
action unnecessarily sanguinary. 


DAVID IGNATIUS' Agents of In- 
nocence are the Americans, specifi- 
cally Tom Rogers and his colleagués. 
Rogers, a CIA agent in Beirut in the 
1970s, is responsible for keeping tabs 
on the PLO by recruiting an agent 
inside the terrorist organization. The 
“Old Man's" favourite, Jamal Ram- 
lawi, is chosen, but he proves imper- 
vious to the usual CIA procedure of 
bribes and blackmail. Rogers seeks 
to establish a personal! relationship 
with Ramlawi as equals based on 
mutual interests and trust. In this 
way, Washington could talk to and 
negotiate with “the Old Man,” and 
vice-versa. This atrangement is re- 
jected by everybody's favourite vil- 
lains -- the bureaucrats - and Rogers 
is exiled. 

In the subsequent effort to gain 
America’s attention, Ramlawi cre- 
ates the PLO's terror network in 
Europe and masterminds hijackings, 
murders, and finally the Munich 
massacre. Washington decides it 
needs to communicate with Arafat. 
Israel begins to track down the 
murderers, and finds Rogers and 
Ramtawi still in contact. For Amer- 
ica, this presents a difficult tactical} 
problem; for Israe!, a political 
dilemma. 

In this story, the Israelis are heroic 
victims, but then so are the Palesti- 
nians, even as perpetrators of the 
Munich massacre. Perhaps this re- 
flects Ignatius’ training as a journal- 
ist (he is the associate editor of The 
Washington Post) and the profes- 
sional emphasis on even- 
handedness, regardless of context or. 
morality. o 


flame from a neighbour, your youn- 
gest will whine and scream for the 
privilege of lighting the candles. 

When you finally give in, the kid 
will blow the blessing. 

The kid will also inadvertently 
blow out the candles. 

When you relight his candle for 
him, a drop of wax will fall on his 
wrist and he will begin screaming 
and whining again. 

ἢ He will also inadvertently fling 
᾿ - the flaming candle inte what re- 
mains of Uncle Shmulik's beard. 

If you switch to wicks and oil, the 
wicks will refuse to stay in the 
holders. 

The oil will refuse to light. 

Except for the oil you get on the 
tablecloth. 

When you do finally kindle your 
lights, you will forget the second 
verse of Maoz Tzur. 
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THE immutable laws of Hanukka: Section ΠΠ. Hanukka Presents 


Section 1. Hanvkka Doughnuts 


The larger the jam-filled dough- 
nut, the less jam you get. 
No matter ar ee you vow ποῦ ning vides galte 
jam-filled doughnuts, you wil C . ; . 
ell eat jam-filled dota nds. You will buy an expensive negli- 
If you bite into the doughnut on gee for your wife, but she Tone 
the northern side, the jam will exit laugh hysterically, shake her i ᾿ 
on the southern side. anc a day exchange it for a 
If you bite into the doughnut on pair of shoes. Ε : 
the staal side, the jam rf exiten | Your own present willbe a erat a 
the western side. apricot-coloured pajamas. hic 
Tf you cram the entire doughnut ill shortly be stained with raspber- 
into your craw at niet pan swal- ty Jam. 
low it whole, it ably didn't con- ; 
tain any jam li the first place. Section IV, Hanukka Games 
No matter how carefully you ap- 
pronch your jam-filled doughnut, 
you will still get jam on your 
shirtfront. ᾿ 
If you are wearing a white shirt, it 
will be raspberry jam. 


You will buy an expensive dolly 
for your daughter, but it will be the 
wrong dolly. pinnae 

You will buy an expensive video 
game for your son, but it will be the 


Even though you always carefully 
put the Hanukka tops away in the 
same place every year, when you go 
to get them they will not be there. 

You will buy new erate oe 

1 d shirt, it Around the fifth night you wi 
catume ΠΠΕῚΒ ey eae find the old tops in sume place 

If you are not wearing a shirt, the where they could nut possibly be, 
jam will get you in the pants, A whole box of them. 3 

Even if you're eating your dough- You will use the Hanukka tops in 
hut in ihe nude, you're still going toa fun-filled game of gambling for 
wind up wearing a moustache of chocolate coins, nuts and raisins 
confectioner’s sugar. with your children. aoe 

As soon as you finish your dough- In short order you will have 
nut, you will vow never to eat flaming row aver whether aun 
another. stands for nothing, nui or ‘nother 

will be furious = turn. ᾿ 
παν ῶτθα aa’ your kid has Αἱ first you will secretly try to 
sneaked the last one. help your children win. 

If on an impulse you purchase a You will then discover to your 
jam-filled doughnut at a kiosk and dismay that they don't need your 


rather Gothic thrillers, some οἱ 
which have been made into good TV 
films, has collaborated with T.A. 
Critchley in delineating the true 
story of one of the most brutal nur- 
ders ever ta rack London. The Maul 
and the Pear Tree takes us back to 
England in 1811. long before Robert 
Peel set up a really professional 
police foree. The Ratcliffe highway 
murders engrossed the shocked 
attention of the British people at the 
time even more than Napoleon's 
goings-on on the Continent. This is 
no thriller, but it is very interesting, 
particularly because of its insights 


into how crimes were investigated | proceed to eat it on the street, you help. 
and justice done in that era. ml immediately encounter (a) your on ela then secretly try to make 


boss (b) your wife (c) your kid (d) 
your.doctor (ce) your former ulpan 
teacher (f) everyone else you know. 
Even if you're in another city. 
And you will be wearing a silly 
white. moustache and jam on your 
shirt. 


Sectton If. Hanukka Lights 


‘You will need 44 candles for Han- 
ukka. Your box will contain 43. 
᾿ No more than a dozen of your 43 
candles will be red or blue. The rest 
will be various shades of old veal. JI 

On the first night of Hanukka, 
_you will have a flaming row around 
the family table concerning whether 
the candles are to be lit from right to 
left or from left to right. 

‘You'll get it right around the fifth 


night. 
Or is it left? ᾿ 
Regardless of the direction, the 
first match won't strike. 


Just when you're raking in nearly 
everything, your wife will send you 
to your room. 


ANOTHER first-rate writer of thril- 
lers, Joseph Wambaugh, author of 
The Glitter Dome, one of the best 
and most amusing books on police in 
action I have read, has turned his 
attention to non-fiction and real 
crime in Echoes in the Darkness. 
Like Wainwright, Wambaugh is a 
former policeman who turned to 
writing, although there are enor- 
mous differences between the life 
styles of Yorkshire coppers and 
those of the Los Angeles glamour 
boys. ᾿ 

He certainly does import authen- 
ticity into his account of a shocking 
crime among schoolteachers who 
were involved in a notorious 1979 
Main Line murder. The principal 
goes in for drugs, pornography, 
weapons and demonology. The 
charismatic, bearded English teach- 
er is a womanizer. Despite this 
promising material, [ am afraid that 


Section V. The Hanukka Story 


You will attempt to Har the 
Hanukka story to your‘children. 

You will Terome ac confused try- 
ing to sort out Greeks, Syrians, Se- 
leucids, Hasmoneans, Maccabees, 
etc, that you will spend all evening 
puzzling over the Encyclopedia 
udaica. 

You will remain confused. 

Your kids won't miss you, howev- 
er, since they know full well Han- 
ukka celebrates the victory of the 
Jews over the Fatah. 


Section VI. Potato Pancakes 


No matter how often you vow not 
to stuff yourself on potato pancakes, 


the book is surprisingly heavy The second match will snap in you will stuff yourself on Lear 
reading. : O | half. _ pancakes.- 
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